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desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 
TALLOFATS the sizing which 
gives them the best results. 
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MacColl Patent Spooler Guides § 
or Slub Catchers | 


in use up to April 1 1922 


Adapted to both Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
If YOUR Spoolers are not equipped they ought to be 
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Manufacturers of the following machines: 
COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Frames 


Conveying Roving Framee 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking | Spoolers 
Revolving Fiat Cards Twisters 
Special Shades Matched Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillere | 


Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Softeners Oils Finishes | Card Feeds Spinning Framer 


Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


ard Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Framee 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Unitep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office,  Chariotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N.C. 
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‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 
can’t stall it.”’ 


‘The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.”’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made. | 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


“She for Southern “Traffic 
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TRADE MARK 


60 Million Dollars 
For 8 Little Trademarks 


Do you know the reputed value of the words ‘‘Uneeda Biscuit’’? 

One million dollars a letter. Royal Baking Powder, they say, is worth 

$8,000,000.00. Mennen’s, $10,000,000.00; Spearmint, $7,000,000.00; 

Kodak, $5,000,000.00; Coca Cola, $5,000,000.00; Quaker Oats, 
$10,000,000.00; Gorham, $2,000,000.00—a total of $60,000,000.00. 


Some day soon there will be a textile manufacturer or manufac- 
turers who will own equally valuable trademarks. There will be others 
with trademarks worth $100,000.00 or more. 


Who will own these trademarks? Manufacturers who know the 
business worth of the public’s good will. They are beginning today 
to go out aggressively after that good will by putting their trademarks 
on their woolens, hosiery, underwear, silks, etc., etc. i ' 


: To executives who want to know more about the possibilities of 
trade development through trademark development, we will be glad 


Applying by Hand 
pplying vy Applying by Machine 


Lay the Kaumagraph Dry 


Transfer face down on the 
goods, bring a hot iron down 
once with a quick, sharp 
pressure, raising it instantly. 
The trademark is transferred 
from the paper to the goods; 
legible, clear, handsome. 
From 12 to 15 impressions a 
minute can be made by hand, 
depending. on the speed of 


' the operator. Kaumagraph 


Transfers may be used as 
end stamps, on the back, or 
along the selvage. 


to give, without obligation, the benefit of our experience. And we will 
be glad to show you samples of trademarks applied on goods with 
Kaumagraph Dry Trademark Transfers—the practical, economical and 
efficient method of trademarking. — : 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
219 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


A Parks & Woolson Machine 
Co. attachment permits the 
application of Kaumagraph 
Transfers at a speed of from 
30 to 50 yards per minute. 
They are applied simultane- 
ously with some other essen- 
tial operation such as meas- 
uring, rolling, winding, etc., 
involving no extra handling 
expense. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers are the only trans- 
fers that may be applied by 
machine.: 


Dry Trademark 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


New York 
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TELEPHONES 5846 AND 39! 


ALL 
HEE? QUOTATIONS 


CHANGES 


WITHOUT 
NOTICE 


WE 
ARE 
SPECIALISTS. Sam 


LINE 


Our plant covers an entire block, from Harrison to Salina Sts, 


means Efficiency 


This is the era of Specialization. We are SPECIALISTS in 
the Manufacture and direct distribution of MIDLAND BASIC 
products (100%). 


We do not claim high place in the production of our industry, 
but we DO claim to be the dominating organization in our‘par- 


ticular line as manufacturers of SANITATION BASIC PRO- 
DUCTS, also as pioneers in our field. 


With our organization and extensive plant, it enables us to give 
unequalled products and service. There is no guess-work about 


our PRODUCTS, we know what they will do. 


The only feasible BUY, is MIDLAND BASIC PINE CLEANSER and the 
inroad to EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY and CURTAILMENT of OVER- 
HEAD OPERATING EXPENSE. 


A trial is sufficient to convince the most skeptical. Let us ship you a Drum of 
MIDLAND BASIC PINE CLEANSER for use in your mills. 
Manufactured Only by 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc 
Dubuque, lowa, U.S. A. 
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Lancashire 


of Man- 


(‘By E. R. Streat, Secretary 
chester Ghamber of Commerce, 
The Journal of Commeree.) 


The situation and prospects in the 
export markets are naturally of the 
utmost importance in the Lancashire 
cotton trade, since by far the great- 
er proportion (it is estimated be- 
(ween 75 and 80 per cent) of cotton 
goods produced in Great Britain are 
for the overseas markets. Compari- 
sons belween what obtained in pre- 
war vears and what obtains today 
in Lanecashires’ cotton trade with 
Europe is difficult. Any basis for 
useful comparison is distorted if not 
stroved either by reason of the po- 
litical and economic changes 
throughout the continent or be- 
eause of the unsound nature of any 


deductions based upon the abnormal 


hoom of 1919-20 or upon the unpre- 


ecedented depression. of 1921. But 
we cannot disregard the trade sta- 


tistics altogether, since the only oth- 
er indications of which we can make 
use-are the experiences and impres- 
sions of individual traders, which 
are influenced by a thousand an‘ 
one personal factors and are scarce- 
lv ever completely reconcilable. 


Let us first place the European 
markets in their correct relation to 
Lancashire coton exports, which rep- 
resent over a quarter of the total of 
all British exports. It is not always 
realized in pre-wartimes the 
chief European markets took some 
20 per cent (value) of exported Brii- 
ish cotton piece-goods and = vyvarns 
That figure is based on the years 
1941, 1912, 1913, and may fairly he 
laken as an average of the period 
which was comparatively free from 
viloent fluctuations. It also includes 
the figures for Turkey, part of which 
cannot properly be included. 

Laneashire’s Boom Period. 

In 1919 this figure rose as high a- 
14 per cent, a fact largely accounted 
for by the rush for goods in many 
Furopean markets, notably those of 


si) 


Scandinavia, Belgium. France and 
to a lesser degree Italy. The trade 
hoom made itself fell. in the Euro- 


uean markets some months before 
its full strength was apparent in oth- 
er quarters but by 1920, although 
the Continental countries continued 
‘o absorb far larger quantities of 
Lancashire goods than ever before. 
the rest of the world had come into 
line, with the result that Europe's 
share of the whole became 20 per 


in the pre-war years. The 
trade of the boom period was of 

higher value than any previously 
recorded, but even in quantities 
some of the European countries eés- 
tablished records hitherto. unap- 
proached im their consumption of 
piece-goods and yarns. ‘This abnor- 
mal demand, the result of a long 
period of restricted supplies, and of 
the eeonomie ruin of many nourish- 
ing sections of the cotton industry 
on the Continent should not be taken 
at its face value. The real extent 
of the demand was sadly over rep- 
resented by the actual exports, as 
the unfortunate importers quickly 
discovered when the trade depres- 
sion found them with heavy stocks 
on hand. In 1921 Europe took 17 
per cent of Lancashire’s exports, the 
total of which, in qualities, was not 
much more than half the pre-war 
average. 
These 
those 


cent, as 


figures 
in 
to 


may be surprising 
Lancashire who have 
been apt regard the European 
markets as of little importance 
comparison with the great outlets in 


LO 


the East: They show that Lan- 
ecashire has a large outlet for goods 
even in countries which © possess 


their own cotton industries. Gener- 


ations of experience on the part of 
for 


both masters and men county 
much, and the biggest producime 
area in the world has special facil- 
ties and special knowledge by vir- 
tue of which if ean offer something 
either by way of price or quali! y or 
range of choice which will attraci 
consumers even in countries having 
a considerable home production.. 
Export Trade Conditions. 

Laneashire’s interest in the task 
of reconstruction twofold, direct 
and indireet. The direct mterest 
in the restoration of its export mar- 
kets on the Continent, but the indi- 
rect intested, which is possibly more 
vital, is the fact that the ability of 
the great markets of the East to 
buy Lancashire's goods depends very 
largely on the extent to which Eu- 
rope can absorb the raw materials 
of the East. How far this outpul 
ean be absorbed and the circle of in- 
ternational trade completed rests al- 
most entirely on the restoration of 
industrial and commercial stability 
in the European countries. 

First, to Lancashire's trade in 
relation to those countries Who puss- 
considerable cotton industry 
of their own. In my. opinion, the po- 


is 


as 


ess a 


trade 


is 


tential demand in Europe 
free play of normal 


given the 
forces suf- 


is 


ficient to absorb the production. of: 


these countries themselves and_ to 
leave a residue of demand to be sat- 
isfied by Lancashire. There cannot 
be any overwhelming increase in the 
consumption of cotton goods by the 
Continental nations, for, with the 
possible exception of Russia with 
her millions of* ill-clad peasants 
they probably consumed more in 
1943 than they will again for many 
years. Conceivably, improvements 
in the standards of life may increase 
demand, and factors involving the 
world-production of other textiles 
may affect it, but, generally speak- 
ing if seems likely that the stand- 
ard of 1913 will stand for a genera- 
or more. 
Consumption Channels. 

It is in the East, in India and China 
and, of course, in. Africa, that in- 
creases in the consumption of cot- 
ton cloth may be expected to -arise 


as the countries are developed, ag- 
riculturally and industrial. © Lan- 


caShire cannot fail to realize that if 
would be unreasonable to look to 
Kurope when dreams. of. in- 
creased exports, and she. can harbor 
no undue feelings of jealousy be- 
cause the Continental branches of 
the cotton industry. supply a good 
deal of their domestic demand. On 
the spinning side Lancashire is, 
willy-nilly, turning more and more 
the finer counts. in which her 
climate, the skill of her operatives, 
and her experience all help to make 
her pre-eminent. The bulk of the 
spinning done on the Continent is, of 
eourse, in the. lower counts, that 
in reality competition im the yarn 
hetween Lancashire and 
branches of the industry in Europe 
may very easily be overexaggerated 
if statistics only are taken into ac- 
coumt, As to weaving, we have yel 
far to travel before the countries 
of Europe will manufacture enough 
cloth to satisfy their requirements, 
especially when il remembered 
that quite a considerable proportion 
of their existing machinery en - 
gaged, not on the ordinary work-i:- 
day pieee goods, but on fabric spe- 
cialiies, ribbons, laces, and novelty 
lines... Furthermore, in cloth as itn 
yarn Lancashire is able to offer ad- 
vanlages not to be found elsewhere. 
to say thai. the existence 
of each will not exercise a compeli- 
tive.stimulus on the other. That is 


she 


Si) 


1S 


is 


hound to be the case, and especially 
so. far Laneashire, beeause each 
local industry naturally has: the ad- 
vantage in ifs own country. There 
is also the question of competition 
in the markets of the- East, Near 
Kast, and South America. Broadly 
if is not in the same class of goods. 
and effects a different group of peo- 


ple. In those fields all who would 
be rivals to Lancashire supremacy 
will resisted tooth and nail. 


The demand within the European 
markets as quite a separate question. 
Lancashire should not—and, I be- 
heve, will not—relinquish for manv 
years her interest in them, but. this 
need not drive our friendly rivals 
either to despair or to the despair- 
ing fanaticism of excessive tariff 
walls, about which something mus? 
be. said in considering trade with 
Kurope today. 

Effects of Tariffs. 

Lancashire is accustomed to sell- 
ing her products under the handi- 
cap of adverse tariffs, and has done 
so successfully throughout her his- 


tory. But the industry has always 
fully appreciated that the. tariffs 
had the result of restricting the i5- 


fal amount of cotton goods consum- 
ed in any country, whether locally 
produced or from Lancashire. Cot- 
fon goods may be .reckoned one of 
the chief benefits of civilization 
their comparative cheapness, and 
their cleanliness giving them spe- 
cial attractions over other forms of 
clothing. Apart from artificial re- 
strictions these advantages would be 
sufficient to ensure a steadily in- 
creasing consumption, which would 
create a demand in which each 
country’s manufacturers would 
share. 

The existence of tariff barriers has 
certainly impeded this @xpansion in 
the past. At the present time, how- 
ever, tariffs in many European coun- 
lries are on such a Seale as to exert 
far more than a merely passive re- 
sistance to the free circulation of a 
necessity of life. They have been 
increased to such an extent that in 
many cases certain classes of goods 
often not extensively produced in 
the particular country have ceased 
to be imported at all. The home pro- 
ducers have thus secured the alleged 
advantage of watertight protection 
But thev are enjoying what will 
prove io be the less permanent. and 
profitable of the alternatives 
before them. Take away the 


less 


how 
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cheapness of cotton goods and you 
remove their chief claim on the con- 
sumer. Remove this attractive fea- 
ture over a period of years and 
the potential demand is directed into 
other and possibly permanent chan- 
nels. Moreover, anything which re- 
stricts world consumption for the 
next decade will undoubtedly retard 
the efforts to inerease the world’s 
cotton supply by opening up new 
colton growing fields. By their very 
nature the different schemes now on 
foot must either progress or be 
abandoned, and if the latter is their 
fate the world runs a grave risk of 
‘encountering a future of shortage of 
raw material, which would perma- 
nently enhance prices. But with 
plentiful supplies of cotton and con- 
stant effort toward lowest poss:bie 
prices, there is an ample margin, 
taking the world as a whole, for an 


expansion in the consumption of cot- 


ton goods. The industry is not ‘aced 
with the competition of other tex- 
tiles, but rather with the problem of 
offering cotton clothing at a price 
which will attract the purchaser 
when his question is, “Shall I. buy 
that—or must I go without?” 

The enormous § tariffs 
goods in many countries are definite- 
lyy curtailing consumption and 3e- 
riously damaging the trading good- 
w.ll of the world’s cotton industry. 
I would like here to stress the point 
that there are several countries 
which increased. their  tariffs—or 
took decisions. so to do—a year or so 
after the war, just when the value 
of money was falling and prices 
were soaring; in short, just when 
conditions. seemed tempyrarily to 
constitute. an argument increase. 
Whatever argument led to the he avy 
increases, they would very 
ferent if reviewed in the light # LO- 
day. Prices have come down in a 
remarkable degree, almost every 
where the money situation is quite 
changed, but the tariffs remain as a 
legacy from the times ef the trade 
boom, and constitute an adsoiute 
deadweight on the efforts toward re- 
covery. One could wish that these 
considerations earried ecnvietion not 
only to the Governments concerned. 
buf to the European manufacturer, 
who is apt to place much too high 
a value on tariffs as a means of en- 
suring his own prosperity. 

Unfortunately, where 
nol tariffs, there is often 
else. Exchanges—even the !ess tan- 
tastic ones—are a great handicap 
Bul in certain markets, noiably Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Jugosiavia, the 
existence of considerabie pre-war 
and post-war debts in respect of cot- 
ton goods accounts hampers fresh 
exports even where the demand 
sufficiently strong to overcome 
lest of adverse exchanges. 
Causes of the virtually complete 
stoppage in the Russian trade are 
happily not existent in other eoun- 
tries, but the eeonomie upheaval 
and the disturbance of former chan- 
nels of trade has. inevitably dimiu- 
ished the trade in many quarters. 

Trade in Cotton Piece Goods. 

[ pass now to a necessarily brief 
survey of the various markets in 
cotton piece goods. 

In each of the three-pre-war years 
vermany bought approximatcly €2,- 
000,000 of piece goods from Lan- 


on cotton 


thei are 
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is 
the 
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cashire, representing some eightty 
od millions of yards. It is not pos- 
sible to estimate what proportions 
of these takings pasesd out of Ger- 
many again, but it was considerable. 
The hold that Germany had on the 
northeastern countries of Europe 
was such that she could often resell 
Lancashire goods more readily than 
they could be sold direct. Russia 
almost certainly got a portion of her 
takings in this indirect way, other- 
wise it would be difficult to explain 
why a country wilh so vast a popu- 
lation only took from us about 3,- 
750,000 yards of cloth. Germany took 
92,000,000 yards in 1919, nearly 14,- 
000,000 in 1921. The latter figures 
seem to indicate a revival in the de- 
mand within Germany, and possibly 
a resumption to a limited extent of 
the entrepot trade. 

Holland was an 
chaser of Lancashire goods, though 
generally she took lower. priced 
goods, probably grays to a large ex- 
tent for finishing in her own fac- 
tories and shipment East. Though 
the vardage of Holland’s pre-war 
takings approximated to those of 
Germany, the value was noticeably 
less, a result of the purchase of 
lower qualities for reshipment rath- 
er than of the grades in demand in 
Europe itself. The pre-war average 
has by no means been maintained 
in recent years. 

Switzerland was another good cus- 
tomer before the war, taking some 
80,000,000 yards annually at some- 
what higher prices than those sent 
to Holland. A good deal of this was 
for use in the embroidery and fancy 
goods trades, in which Switzerland 
excels, and of the gray goods export- 
ed a large quantity would be for 
finishing there. Switzerland is noted 
for certain special finishes exclusive- 
ly her own, but quite apart from 
this, her finishing industry so great- 
ly exceeds her manufacturing plant 
as to make it inevitable that many 
Lancashire goods should be finish- 
ed there, however, our own finishers 


extensive pur- 


may regret it or their critics mis- 
represent it. She paid £5,250,000 


90,000,000 yards in 1919, having 
suffered, no doubt, by restriction of 
supplies during the war. In 41920- 
21 her annual takings were less than 
half the 1919 figures as to yardage— 
nol, perhaps, a surprising fact when 
it is recalled that by the time Swit 
zerland had added the costs of her 
processes to that of the excessive 
prices then ruling the result would 
indeed be a “luxury” article in the 
fullest sense of the world, There has 
been some return to good trade in 
the Swiss market this year, and 
this should continue to grow. 
Spain has never been a leading 
customer, her tariffs and. the policy 
of her ow n manufacturers being de- 
cidedly adverse. Still, she has taken 
from us certain quality goods un- 
Obtainable elsewhere, but the recent 
makes future prospects almost neg- 
ligible. This is a striking case of 
the consumers’ interests being en-. 
lirely sacrificed to those of the man- 
ufacturer, who, if he hails from Cat- 
prs is extremely likely to get 
hi sown way in Spain. One could 
wish that more than one point of 
view might be entertained by the 
Spanish Government in tariff mat- 
ters especially since Spain’s own in- 


for 
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terest as the exporter of a consid- 
erable surplus of commodities not 
too easy to sell everywhere (for in- 
stance, wine, fruit and minerals) 
would suggest the encoura agement 
of mutual trade relations with a 
country like England a highly de- 
sirable policy. 


Resolutions Adopted at International 
Spinners Congress. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
Association at the eleventh Congress 
held in Stockholm, Sweden: 

“This Congress after having care- 
fully considered the position of the 
available resources of raw cotton In 
the world, records the unanimous 
opinion that a sufficient supply to 
meet the requirements of the. cotton 
industry is not ensured by the area 
at present under cotton cultivation. 

“The Congress expresses its 
thanks to the various Governments 
for help they have rendered in the 
past by advancing cotton growing in 
their respective colonies and depend- 
encies, and it urges not only a con- 
tinuance of these efforts but a 


strengthening of the same. 


“The Congress points out that the 
means of transportation in many of 
the African colonies are still imade- 
quate, and expresses the hope that 
modern systems by rail, 
water will be established to ensure 
the raw cotton from remote districts 
being transported at a reasonable 
cost to the cotton factories.” 

Brazilian Cotton. 

‘4. This Congres sof the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation having 
received the report of the General 
Secretary, on the recent journey of 
the International Cotton Mission to 
Brazil, expresses the opinion that 
several of the state visited, especial- 
ly Sao Paulo, Parahyba and Rio 
Grande do Norte, are eminently suit- 
able for cotton growing. 

“2 The Congress trusts that the 


Brazilian Government an dthe Gov-- 


ernments of the various States will 
take the necesasry steps for improv- 
ing and extending cotton cutivation, 
especially by establishing seed farms 
and by the distribution of pure 
seed of one variety only in each dis- 
trict, to assure uniformity of fibre. 
“8 The Congress expresses the 
opinion that the establishment of 


roller-gins in the North-Eastern 
States of Brazil would materially 


contribute towards preventing de- 
terioration of the fibre, that it 
would improve the quality of the 
cottons delivered to the spinners and 
cause a commensurate increase in 
their prices. 

“4 The Congress is of the opinion 
that Brazilian cottons are not suf- 
ficiently known, and recommends to 
the members of the Federation to 
make trials with Brazilian cotton. 

“5 The Congres desires lo ex- 
press to the Brazilian Federal Goy- 
ernment, to the Governments of the 
States of Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, 
Bahia, Alagoas, Sergipe, Parahyba 
and Rio Grande do Norte, and to the 
municipalities which invited the In- 
ternational Cotfon Mission ,its cor- 
dial appreciation and thanks for the 
unstinted generosity shown and the 
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many facilities granted to the mem- 
bers of that mission. 

“6. The Congress also records its 
thanks to all those who have so gen- 
erally assisted the Mission in its 
work. 

‘7. The Congress expresses the 
hope that the affiliated associations 
will appoint delegates, to represent 
them at the International Cotton 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro, in Oc- 
tober, 1922.” 

Effect of the 48-Hour Week. 

“That this Congress having con- 
sidered the papers presented upon 
the effect of the introduction of the 
48-hours’ working week and having 
discussed the whole position, is con- 
vinced that the 48-hours’ working 
week which has been introduced in 
various countries either by law or 
by agreement with the labor organi- 
zations has proved to be economi- 
cally unsound and detrimental to 
the best interests of both employers. 
and operatives,” 

Cotton Growing Propaganda. 

“That the International Cotton 
Federation undertake propaganda 
work in South American countries 
and China.” 

Ginning Returns. 


“This Congress urges all coton- 
growing countries to introduce gin. 
ners’ returns on the model of the 
United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus.” 

Insect Pests and Diseases. 


“This Congress suggests to the In- 
stitute of Agriculture in Rome to 
call a conference of all cotton-grow- 
ing countries with the object of es- 
fablishing international legislation 
for the purpose of combating and 
preventing the spreading of cotton 
insect pests and diseases.” 
International Courts of Arbitration. 

‘4. That this Congress reaffirms 
its belief in arbitration as the best 
method of settling disputes arising 
under the contracts of the cotton 
trade, entered into between persons 
of different countries. 

“2. That in view of the great im- 
portance of the subject it is advis- 
able for the International Federa- 
tion to adopt a new set of uniform 
rules applicable as far as possible 
to arbitration in any country. 

“3. That with this object a Sub- 
Committee be appointed to draft 
new rules and afterwards to submit 
them for approval to the General 
Jommittee of the International Fed- 
eration and also to the affiliated as- 
sociations, 

Damp in Cotton. 

“With a view to enabling cotton 
spinners to ascertain the exact 
amount of moisture contained in the 
cotton used by them, this Congress 
recommends that samples should. be 
submitted for this purpose to the 
Testing Houses in existence in each 
country and that the method to be 
adopted in making such tests should 
be the same as is now in operation 
in the Havre Testing House of the 
French Cotton Spinners. 

“The results of such tests to be 
collected at the Head Offices of the 
International .Cotton Federation. 

“That a joint committee consisting 
of representatives of the various cot- 
ton exchanges and the International 
Cotton Federation be set up to deal 
with all the questions arising in con- 
nection with raw cotton.” 
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Dependability 


An outstanding requirement of color con- 
suming industries is a dependable source of 
supply. 


Large manufacturing facilities not only 
make possible the production of a wide and 
diversified line of dyes, but by creating ample 
stocks afford a dependable supply to the con- 
sumer when he wants it. 


The dyestuff user can, therefore, plan his 
work with perfect confidence that his needs 
will be supplied promptly with dyes of an 
established standard. 


| National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Toronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montréal Providence San Francisco 
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Laying Out the Harness Draft. 


A superintendent of a mill has con- 
siderable to do with the laying out 
of the various harness drafts requir- 
ed for the production of the weaves. 
If the warp is intended for plain 
work and is to be woven on a cam 
loom, the draft will be straight, and 
there will be no need of any caleula- 
tions sa for as the drawing-in is con- 
cerned. In fact, all of the plain work 
is very simple in the drafting. Bul 
often there are intricate designs to 
be made, in which the drafting is of 
a character that needs some. fine 
calculating in ‘order: to make the 
drawing-in draft practicalbe with a 
minimum number of harnesses. 

The simplest form of draft is the 
straight draft and consists of the 
methodical order in which the draw- 
ing-in is accomplished from the front 
harness heedles to the rear. No de- 
tailed description is required for this 
system of drawing-in as the threads 


are taken in succession and inserted 


in the harnesses accordingly. ‘Tak- 
ing the drawing-in plan as a whole, 
including the selvedge, the opera- 
tion is as shown in Figure 4 in which 
the harness for the few threads of 
the list- is shown at A. Its mate is 
suspended back of it- on the loom 
and receives the alternate thread of 
the selvedge or list. Then comes 
draft in the harnesss proper. We 
will take the so-called’ “Angled” 
draft as an illustration. In section 
B of the draft ‘the warp threads are 
drawn in through the heddle eyes 
harnesses beginning with 
number 1, thence to 2,3 and 4. After 
the fourth thread is drawn in the 
haddie the same proceedure is fol- 
lowed -in returning so that the 
threads go into the heddle of the 
fourth harness, then into number 3, 
2 and 1. 

This method is used when it is re- 
quired that there be a double end in 
the pattern for the dividing line in 
the herring-bone or angled pattern of 
the woven texture. In case that the 
double end is not required for the 
intersection of the opposite twills 
the fifth thread is drawn in on har- 
ness number 3 ‘instead of number 
4. In this case the next thread goes 
into harness number 2 and the nex! 
into 4 and repeat. 

Another form of the angled draft, 
arranged for a more intricate pat- 
tern is shown in Figure 2 in which 
the proceedure of the drawing-in is 
from thread number 1 on the fourth 
harness, then thread number 2 on 
the fifth harness, thread number 3 
on the sixth harness, after which 
the draft is begun again with draw- 
ing thread number 4 into the firs! 
harness and proceeding with the 
next threads aecording to the num- 
bers indicated in the plan. This 
system of drafting has a double el- 
fect in that it produces a twill thal 
extends to the right and to the left 
alternately. 

Plan of the Skip Draft. 

The skip draft is needed in the 

production of certain lines of tex- 
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ture requiring an irregularity in the 
weave. This irregularity is obtained 
by entirely skipping certain of the 
harnesses whne drawing in the 
threads. In some eases alternate 
harnesses are missed and in others 
every third, fourth or fifth, accord- 
ing to the character of the design. 
This svstem of drawing-in Is very 
essential when filling orders for ex- 
ceptionally fine goods in which more 
than the average number of warp 
threads are called for per inch. The 
plan of the skip draft is shown in 
Figure 3. 

Thread number 1 is drawn in on 
the fifth harness and the next har- 
ness is skipped, and the following 
thread is drawn in on the third har- 
ness. The next thread is drawn in 
on. the. is 
then. made to the sixth harness and 
so on to the fourth and second, 

Another form of draft which = is 


often used is shown in Figure 4 and 
termed the point draft because of 
the appearance of the arrangement! 
to a point. The first thread at the 
left is drawn in on the first harness 
and the other threads of the system 
are drawn in according to the order 
shown. This type of draft is very 


simply carried out and the drawing-- 


in girls seldom have any trouble im 
following it. Experienced drawing- 
in and handling-in girls need only be 
told to draw in a warp on the point 
plan and they will accomplish the 
work ‘without errors. But if the 
draft is to be of a complicated nature 
the plan should be drawn up for the 
girls in such way that they can fol- 
low it very readily. After they have 
the draft fixed in their minds they 
may.be able.to follow without 
keeping their eyes on the draft 
paper. Double and sectional drafts, 
such as are next shown, almost al- 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


ways need be drafted in such form 
that the drawing-in girls can follow 
them with the eye. 

The Double Draft. 

A plan of the deuble draft is shown 
in Figure 5. It will be noticed that 
[wo sets of harnesses are represent- 
ed. This type of draft is useful for 
double cloths as one set of harnesses . 
“an be drawn in for the face of the 
goods and another set for the back- 
ing. In this specimen draft the face 
warp threads are drawn in the order 
shown on the rear set of harnesses 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. The 
warp threads for the backing, usu- 
ally producing a plain weave, -are 
drawn in on the first two harness, 
numbered 1 and 2. A sectional draft 
comes in handy for the production 
of goods of an intricate pattern re- 
quiring a larger number of harnesses 
than is used for the average class of 
goods. Such a draft is shown in 
Figure 6. There are ten harnesses in 
the plan and the warp threads are 
drawn in as shown. The first section 
of the draft includes the two divis- 
ions drawn in on their part of the 
harness at the left. The next section 
includes the four divisions drawn in 
on their part of the harness at the 
right. Mills running on table cloth- 
ing, towels, and cassimere goods use 
this type of draft to considerable ex- 
tent as some intricate forms of pat- 
temms can be produced with it on a. 
limited number of harnesses. 


Polish Textile Production Declines. 


Trade Commissioner Smith, War- 
saw, has cabled the Department of 
Commerce that the distribution of 
Polish Government loans chiefly to 
manufacturers and but partly to 
merchants, has caused the latter to 
curtail their purchases so that ca- 
pacity mill production is being main- 
tained only at a loss. Spinning is 
i120 per cent and weaving 80 per 
cent of pre-war quantity. A strike 
was avoided the second week in July 
by granting a 20 per cent increase in 
all textile wages. A brisk cotton 
goods trade is going on chiefly with 
Rumania. 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
‘ treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 
Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 
Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 
Members American Cetton Exchange 
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Six Sound Reasons Why 


The American Cotton Exchange 
Is Full Worthy of Patronage 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


_ The “AMERICAN?” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the country whose con- 
tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 
the South in addition to New York. The great value of this plan is too apparent to — 
require detailed comment here. 


After a little over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly that which 
THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end 
of its twenty-third year, the memberships on the “AMERICAN” selling today for the 
Same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


- The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in — 
just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long 
felt commercial need. 


The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the financial ceri 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has been made. — 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 

_ bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 
nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest _— and (ot 
mercial Rating's. 


J. 8. Oliver & Co. | Martin & Company Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 116 Broad St. 33-35-37 §. William St. 
New York | New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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“The Best Sellers We Ever Put Out” 


A. converter is speaking and is addressing 
his remarks to a representative of a mill 
making colored goods. 


The ‘‘best sellers’’ that he speaks of are 
some colored goods that were made for him 
by the mill just mentioned. 


There’s a reason for everything. The con- 
verter and the salesman both know one very 
important reason for the success of their 
goods. 


Do YOU know this reason? 


It’s because the goods were oye by the 
Franklin Process. 


Franklin dyed goods are very noticeable 
and easily distinguished because of the un- 
usual brilliancy and solidity of the colors. 
These colors are exceptionally well pene- 
trated and absolutely fast. 


Philadelphia 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


PROVIDENCE 
New York Office, 


SOU THERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


72 Leonard Street 


Therefore 


1. They are easy to sell and stay sold. 


2. Converters specify Franklin colors be- 
cause they are dependable, and because 
they assist in making their goods ‘‘best 
sellers.’ | 


If you do not already have your dyeing 
done in one of our plants, we suggest that 
you send us your next order. The fact that 
you use Franklin dyed goods will be some- 
thing that you can merchandise to the con- 


verters with good effect. 


Ship your yarns to us on cones, packages 
and parallel tubes. We will dye it and return 
it to you on parete! tubes ready for the 
V-creel. 


We shall be glad to send our color card and 
prices upon request. 


Manchester, Eng. 


Thursday, August 3, 1922. 
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COTTON CARDING 


(From Textile Recorder, Manches- 
ter, Eng.) 


The objects of cotton carding may 
be set forth as follows: (41) The 
separation of the layer, or sheet 
mass, of multitudinous and entan- 
gled cotton fibres to an individual- 
ized degree; (2) the extraction, as far 
as possible, of neps, short and other 
undesirable fibres, also the remain- 
ing comparatively light impurities 
such as sand, bits of leaf, shell, seed, 
motes, etc.; (3) the converting of 
the seutcher lap sheet, weighing 
from 10 oz. to 14 oz. per yard, to a 
comparatively light silver of 30 to 
70 grains per yard. 

Pasage Through the Card. 

A comparatively brief, but by no 
means complete, description of the 
passage of the cotton through the 
card Will serve the purpose in this 
connection. The finisher scutcher 
lap A, Figure 2, is placed on and 
frictionally rotated by the 4 4-2 in. 
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eliminate the heavier impurities 
which may be knocked out, fall by 
gravity, or be arrested by the one 
or two inclined mote knives H. Fur- 


ther impurities are removed in a 
similar manner at taker-in 
grid I. 


The small tufts, composed of fibres 
erossed in all directions, are brought 


round on the taker-in teeth, in the. 


interstices of same, and between the 
spirals of teeth, to be swept off and 
carried upwards on the points of the 
wires on the cylinder J, the latter 
being 50 3-4 in. diameter overall and 
covered with very closely-set wire 
teeth. This transference is effectd 
by the cylinder wires and‘ taker-in 
teeth pointing upward at closest 
proximity; the small space (.500 in. 
to .700 in.) between the two fillet- 
covered surfaces; the greater retain- 
ing angle and number of teeth (say, 
{7 times greater number of teeth (on 
eylinder than on taker-in; the great- 
er (say, double) surface speed of the 


fluted lap roller B, which is positive- 
ly driven, say, 8 in. fo 13 in. per 
minute; the extremities of the lap 
rod € fitting in the fiddle-back slots 
D maintain the lap in position. 

The sheet of cotton is brought for- 
ward over the horizontal part of the 
feed plate E owing to the former 
being gripped between the revolv- 
2 4-2 in. fluted or saw-tooth covered 
feed roller F-(which is lever weight- 
ed and rotated about 10 per cent 
quicker peripherally than the lap 
ropper) and the concave part of the 
feed plate. The cotton is thus de- 
livered over the nose of the feed 
plate to be operated on by the 
taker-in G, 

The taker-in of 9 3-4 in. diame- 
ter overall is covered with closely- 
set spirals of steel teeth of the saw- 


tooth type, and rotates at about 
1,000 feet per minute, equivalent {to 
approximately two million teeth 


passing through each inch of cotton 
sheet fed. spirally-arranged 
taker-in teeth, set .005 in. to .007 in. 
from the feed-plate face, comb out 
the fringe of cotton, especially the 
longitudinally disposed fibres of 
average length and above (whose 
rear ends are gripped by the feed 
roller and feed plate, also by the 
mass of fibres), and are.gradully de- 
tached in very small tuft form; the 
short and crosswise fibres being tak- 
en forward corespondingly earlier 
by the teeth. The taker-in teeth 


Fic 2 


cylinder compared with the taker- 
in. 

The tufts of fibres are carried up- 
wards on the points of the cylinder 
wiress, which, in conjunction with 
the wires of the flats K, mutually 
perform the actual carding and grad- 
ually disentangle the tufts to indi- 
viduals fibres. The chain of flats 
on leaving the front of the cylinder 
is carried upwards round the block 
L to be cleaned and returned to the 
rear via the blocks M. N. and O. 
These two sets of wires on the eylin- 
ders and flats are set about .01 in. 
clearance at closest proximity, the 
cylinder very rapidly and the other 
very slowly, and the two sets 
wires are disposed in opposite direc- 
tions—point to point. During card- 
infil, the shert fibres, bits of leaf, 
seed, etc., find their way into and 
are retained by the interstices of the 
two sets of wires, especially on the 
flats. | 

The cylinder wires, on leaving the 
flats, are well charged with more or 
less separated fibres, which are 
brought round to be acted upon by 
the surface of the doffer P at the 
closest proximity Q. The doffer, 
which is covered with fillet having 
approximately 10 per cent more 
wires per unit area compared with 
the cylinder, is 24 3-4 in. diameter 
overall generally, and rotates at, say, 
75 feet per minute. The cylinder 

(Continued on Page 15.) 


MINEROL “F” 


For 
Knit Goods 


improves the white’’ 


| Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


SCRYMSER Co. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


of 


Because— 


Of our years of Experience in the manu- 
facture of Belting we are enabled to pro- 
duce an article that gives the Maximum 
of SERVICE and SATISFACTION at a 
Minimum COST. : 


is a product of the Choicest Center Stock, 
Oak Tanned Leather—that’s WHY IT’S 
THE BEST. 


Are You Using It? 


We Carry a Full Stock 
at Our Southern Branch 


BALTIMORE BELTING COMPANY 


Factory: Southern Branch: 
Baltimore, Md. Spartanburg, S..C. 
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Cotton Duck Association and Bureau 
of Standards Offer New Specifica- 
tions for Numbered Duck. 


Washington, D. C.—New specifica- 
tions — printed below — prepared 


jointly by the Cotton. Duck Associa- 


tion and the Textile Division, 
reau of Standards, and which will 
probably be offered to the duck 
sduck consuming 
trades as stam@ard, have been ten- 
tatively adopfg@d by -the Textile 


‘Specifications Board of the various 


Government departments. 

The specifications for numbered 
cotton duck for commercial and 
Government use, as tentatively ap- 
proved by the Federal Board, are as 
follows: 

1. Material. 


“The duck shall be made of cot- 


ton thoroughly cleaned and free 
from waste. It shall be evenly 
woven without sizing, and shall. be 
free from an excessive number of 
avoidable imperfections of manu- 
facture. 

2.—Weave. 
“The weave shall be plain. 

3. Width. 

“The average width shall be as 
specified with the following toler- 
ances: 

Widths up to and including 


ST in. ta ——-% in. +% in. 
64 in, to —% in. +% in. 
81 in. to 120 in. ....—% in. +% MM. 


4. Weight. 

“The requirements for weight 
shall be as given in the table below 
with a tolerance of 2% per cent, 
plus or minus. 

5. ‘Construction and Count. 


“The number of ply, and the count 
(or number of threads’ per inch, 
warp and filling) shall not be uni- 
formly less than shown in the table 
below. They may be exceeded in 
the descretion of the manufacturer. 
The allowable variation from the 
manufacturers’ standard count shall 
not exceed within a bolt or roll, for 
the warp: 

Plus or minus: 141 1-2 threads in 
fabric counting not over 40 threads 
per inch. 

Plus or minus: 2 threads in fab- 
rics counting over 40 threads per 
inch, and for the filling: 

Plus .or minus: 4 thread in fab- 
ries counting not over 25 threads 
per inch. 

Plus or minus: 1 1-2 threads in 
fabrics counting from 25 1-2 to 32 
threads per inch. 

Plus*or minus: 2 threads in fab- 
rics counting over 32 threads per 
inch. 

“The count shall be determined 
by ascertaining the number of 
threads in three inches, taken con- 
secutively, and redueing to terms of 
one inch. The warp count shall not 
be taken at less than eight inches 
from either selvedge for goods 26 
inches or more in width; for goods 
under 26 inches, it shall not be taken 
nearer the selvedge than one-fourth 
of the entire width of the fabric. 

6. Method of Testing. 

“From each delivery a sample of 
not more than two linear yards shall 
be cut from any part of at least two 
rolls for test purposes. 

“Tests may be made under pre- 
vailing atmospheric conditions, ex- 
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cepl in. the settlement of disputes 
concerning weight and _ strength. 
Such tests shall then be made upon 
material having normal moisture 
content, obtained by exposure for at 
least four hours to an atmosphere 
of 65 per cent relative humidity af 
70 degrees Fahrenheit temperature, 
“All tests for breaking strength 
shall be made on an approved type 
of inclination balance breaking ma- 
chine. The maximum .capacity of 
the machine. shall be 800 pounds. 
“The 1xix3-inch grab methods of 
testing shall be used, defined as fol- 
lows: The lower half of each pair 
of jaws shall be two inches or more 
in width, and the upper half shall be 
one inch in width. Jaws shall be 
planed smooth and flat, with edges 
slightly rounded to prevent cutting. 
The initial length of the test 
pieces between the jaws of the test- 
ing machine shall be three inches, 


and the pulling jaw shall travel at a 


uniform rate of 12 inches per min- 
ute. Six test pieces, six inches long 
by four inches wide, shall be cut, 
three in the direction of the filling, 
respectively. Care shall be taken 
that no two test pieces include the 
same threads, The. average result 
of the tests.shall be recorded sep- 
arately for warp and filling. No 
sample for testing shall be taken at 
less than eight mehes from either 
selvedge for goods 26 inches or more 
in width or for goods under 26 inches 
at less than one-fourth of the entire 
width of the fabric. If the width of 
the goods does not admit of cutting 
pieces, as stated above, they shall be 
taken as near the center as pos- 
sible. 

“In the ease of a break evidently 
below the general average for the 
fabric, a second test on the same 
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threads shall be made and this testy West of the Missisippi there will 


shall then be used in obtaining the 
average result. 
7. Causes for Rejection. 

“In the event of a dispute in re- 
yard shall be determined from the 
shall be determined by measuring 
in not less than five places, about 
equally distant, throughout the 
length of the bolt or roll. In no place 
shall the variation in width be more 
than one-eighth-inch greater than 
the tolerance for average width spe- 
cified in paragraph entitled ‘width.’ 

“In the event of a dispute in re- 
gard to weight, the weight per 
square yard shall be determined 
from nominal width, the invoiced 
yardage (verified when necessary), 
and the actual weight of the entire 
bolt or roll. The results of tests on 
one or two yards for width and 
weight shall not be used alone as 
a basis for rejection. 

“No rolls or. bolts running: less 
than 10 per cent under the strength 
specified shall be rejected, provided 
the delivery in question shall aver- 
age up to specifications. 

“No rolls or bolts shall be rejected 
the combined strength of the warp 
and filling of which shall be equal 
to the combined strength in the table 
below, provided neither element is 
more than 10 per cent under the re- 
quirements applying to that ele- 
ment. 

8. Definition. 

“The terms ‘bolts’ or ‘rolls’ as used 
above are hereby defined as mean- 
ing continuous lengths averaging 
from 100 to 410 yards, but a roll or 
bolt of not less than 85 yards will 
constitute a good commercial de- 
livery:” 

Following is 
specifications: 


the table weight 


be increases in virtually all of the 
cotton States. Due to the failure of 
the wheat crops in the western part 
of Oklahoma and Texas, he said, the 
farmers had extended the acreage 
of the cotton which has not been in- 
vaded by the boll weevil. In Texas 
there will be a substantial increase, 
while in Oklahoma he predicts a 50 
per cent larger production. 
Brought Danger in West. 


The forecast for. yield west of the 
Mississippi. is conditioned only upon 
one thing, Mr. Williams said. This 
is a drougth. There is no subsoil 
moisture in Texas and Oklahoma, he 
said, but expressed the hope that the 
rains, which have fallen enough to 
promote the growth of the cotton, 
would prevent the plants from bak- 
ing. 

While pointing ouf that the 1922 
crop would doubtless be larger than 
the 7,953,644 bale. yield of 1921, Mr. 
Williams said that the South could 
raise a 12,000,000 crop without caus- 
ing any overproduction, due to the 
present condition of supply and de- 
mand. 

The activities of the boll weevil do 
not seem to be any greater than in 
1921, he said, and expressed the be- 
lief that the damage would not be 
any more material, due to the pre- 
ventative methods that the planters 
have taken. 


Departments Textile 
Activities. 


Commerce 


The Bureau of Foregn and Domes- 
tic Commerce, in order to co-ordi- 
nate its activities with those of its 
eld offices in Europe, is sending Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, chief, Textile Di- 
vision, and F. R. Masters, special 


Distance of 


Selvedge Minimum 


Stripe Minimum Thread Count 
From ‘Ply Per Linear Inch 
neue WwW F Warp. Filling. 

n. 
2 5 7 26 18 
2 5 6 26 18 
1% . 5 5 26 19 
1% 5 5 27 21 
1% 4 5 29 21 
1% 4 4 29 22 
1% 3 4 34 24 
1% 3 3 34 26 
1% 3 3 35 22 
1% 3 3 33 23 
1 3 3 38 25 
! 3 3 44 26 
3 2 34 
1 3 2 44 32 
(2 2 48 
3 (3 2 40 34) 
2 26 16 
yA 5 6 26 16 
1% 5 5 26 17 
iy 5 5 26 16 
1% 4 5 26 
1% 4 4 28 19 
Lig 3 + 28 20 
1y% 3 3 34 20 


Breaking Strength 
1-in.xl-in,x3-in. Grab 


Warp. Filling. No. of 
Lbs. bs. Duck 
465 435 Hard 
450 405 Texture 
440 370 
305 250 


Weight 
er 

Lin. Yd. 

22-inch Per 

Wide Sq. Yd Width 

Z. In, 

31.09 
29.45 do 
27.82 do 
26.18 do 

iy 24.54 do 
22.90 do 
21.27 do 
19.63 do 
18.00 do 
16.36 do 
na 9 14.72 do 
13.08 do 
11.45 do 
$2.72 do 
31.09 do 
29.45 do 
27.82 do 
26.18 do 
ie 24.54 do 
22.90 do 
21.27 do 


Pute Cotton Yield at 11,500,000 Bales. 


W ashington.—Carl Williams, pres- 
ident of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, predicted after mak- 
ing a complete survey of the South- 
ern cotton States, that the 1922 crop 
would run at least 400,000 bales in 
excess of the preliminary estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Declaring that Texas and Okla- 
homa, due to the extension of the 
acreage in the western part of the 
State, would have a production at 
least 35 per cent greater than last 
year. Mr. Williams said he felt cer- 
fain the produetion for 1922 would 
run at least 11,500,000 bales and per- 
haps as much as 12,000,000 bales. 


Mr. Williams, as head of the Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, was in conference at 
the Treasury here with Eugene 
Meyer, Jr, managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, which has 
made advances totaling $51,000,000 to 
the various co-operative organiza- 
tions affiliated with the one exchange 

No Increase in East. 

There will be no material increase 
in the yield east of the Mississippi 
River, he said. In virtually all of the 
States except South Carolin, where 
the infestation of the bill weevil is 
expected to cut down the crop ex- 
tensively, Mr. Williams said that 
the present indications were for a 
crop of about the same amount as 
last year. 


agent, to the Continent for a ten 
weeks’ tour of investigation and in- 
spectian. Among the subjects which 
these representatives will investigate 
and discuss with the department's 
European representatives are local 
textile manufacturing conditions and 
tendencies, the present facilities of 
the department in the dissemination 
of information on these subjects to 
the trade, the internationl gray cuoth 
price comparisons, which have re- 
cently been inaugurated by the divi- 
sion, the German knit goods indus- 
tries and the semi-annual surveys of 
the cotton industries of Europe, 
which are now being regularly for- 
warded from the ten leading textile 
centers on the Continent. 
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Manchester Testing House. 


We have received a brochure 
dealing with the Manchester Testing 
House which is controlled and oper- 


ated by the Manchester (Eng.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Qn: account of the interests cf 


Southern mills in the subject of varn 
and cloth testing we quote the fol- 
lowing from the brochure: 

The Manchester Testing House, 
which was established in 1895, 
under the control of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, but the fa- 
cilities which it offers are at the 
disposal of the public generally and 
are not confined to members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Materials 
are received for testing or investi- 
gation, not only from the Manchester 
district, but from many parts of the 
British Isles, from a number of 
our Government Departments, from 
the Colonies, and foreign countries. 

The intention of original 
founders of the Testing House was 
mainly to provide means whereby 
local firms might obtain official tests 
of cotton yarn. Developments have 


is 


béen such, however, that at the 
present time, cotton yarn testing 


constitutes but a small section of the 
Institution's activities, which, in ad- 
dition to practically every. descrip- 
tion of physical and chemical test- 
ing commonly applied to the differ- 
ent textile fibres, yarns, and fabrics, 
include the inspection of textile ma- 
terials, the testing of wood pulp, and 
the analysis of various substances 
used in industry. 


A feature of the Testing House 
work, carried out either independ- 
ently or as a preliminary to the in- 
spection of material, is, the prepara- 
tion of specifications referring to 
textiles. The demands for the ser- 
vices of the Institution in this con- 
nection are made chiefly by large 
users of textiles who, whilst possibly 
not having wide technical knowledge 
of the materials they purchase, are 
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nevertheless desirous of standardiz- 
ing and mantaining fully the quality 
of their supplies. By the same class 
of client, the Testing House is fre- 
quently requested to advise and 
suggest suitable fabrics for specific 
uses, 

In erder to provide a ready means 
of settling differences between buy- 
ers and sellers, the Director of ‘he 
Testing House is authorized to 
state his opinion on such questions 
as the quality of supplies, or wheth- 
er a delivery constitutes a reason- 
able tender against specified contract 
particulars. Opinions are also is- 
sued following investigation into the 
case of defeets in yarns and fabrics. 

As showing the extent of the de- 
mand for this service, it is of inter- 
est to note that in 1919, 329 opinions 
were issued: in 1920, the number 
had increased to 464; whilst in 1921, 
773 cases were referred to the Test- 
ing House for expert opinion. 

The work undertaken in this de- 
partment of the Testing House is of 
a varied character. Thus dyed yarns 
and fabrics are tested for fastness 
of dye, and the nature of dyestuff: 
qualitative and quantitative determi- 
nations of sizing ingredients in cloth 
are carried out, as well as the iden- 
tification of different fibres; whilst 
the investigation of defects, such as 
stains, tendering, or other forms of 
damage to yarn and cloth, forms an 
important section of the work. 

Both these laboratories are fur- 
nished with the required instru- 
ments and machines for carrying 
out all the physical tests usually ap- 
plied to eloth and yarn. The equip- 
ment of the Cloth Testing babora- 
tory includes eight strength testing 
machines of three types, namely, 
Goodbrand, Avery and, Perreaux. 
This range of machines permits of 
cloths of all types being tested, from 
the lightest cambric or voile to a 
heavy cloth having a breaking load 
exceeding one ton on a two inch 
strip. 


Ceiling racks working on pulleys 
provide a convenient means of ex- 
posing a large number of samples 
in an atmosphere of correct humid- 
ity prior to testing. 


The Yarn Testing Laboratory is 
equipped with machnies for reeling 
and measuring, for testing the lea 
and single thread strength of any 
type of yarn, and with a number of 
instruments for other yarn tests. 

A- “Carrier” system humidifier is 
installed for the automatic control 
of the atmospheric moisture in the 
Sloth and Yarn Testing Laboratories. 
This constitutes a specially note- 
worthy feature of the Testing House 
equipment, since it permits of phy- 
sical tests being carried out under 
uniform atmospheric conditions. The 
very marked influence of atmos- 
pheric moisture on certain of the 
properties of yarns and fabrics ren- 
ders such a provision essential if re- 
sults obtained at different times are 


to be strictly comparable; or, in 
short, if they are to be reliable. 
For the purpose of taking hu- 


midity readings, in preference to the 
ordinary welt and dry thermometer, 
or the sling hygromter, the “Ass- 
mann” type of hygromter is used. 
With this instrument, the air is 
conducted to the thermometer bulbs 
by means of a fan directly coupled 
to an electrie motor working a speed 
of 4,500 revolutions per. minute. 

The ovén room is provided wth 
gas, steam, and electrically heated 
conditioning ovens for the determi- 
nation of moisture in textile raw ma- 
terials, yarn, cloth, wood pulp, etc. 
In order to facilitate the drying of 
samples, each oven is connected by 
pipes with an exhaust fan in the 
roof, 


The Research Laboratory is fitted 
with the necessary instruments and 
conveniences for microscopical ex- 
aminations, and for experimental 
work of a special character. Facil- 
ities are available for carrying out 
fine measurements, ascertaining 


color values of dyed materials, and 
investigating defects in yarns and 
fabries both from the chemical and 
physical points of view. Two small 
chemical benches are provided, and 
the room has been so arranged as to 
permit of a temporary dark room 
being available for photographic 
work, or for micro-projections.  Pro- 
vision is made at two plug points 
for supply of electric current for 
power, 

T'wo Chemical Laboratories allot- 
led to the Chemical Department are 
provided with modern conveniences 
for undertaking general analytical 
work, as well as the various chemi- 
cal tests on textile materials. Power 
and lighting current is available at 
several points on the under part of 
a shelf running along the length of 
each bench. For carrying-out ex- 
tractions, a shelf with a glazed 
arthenware drainage channel is 
provided with arrangements for the 
boiling of volatile solvents by means 


of electricity heated plates. The 
water supply of one bench is ob- 
tained from a tank on the roof 


which furnishes water at a high and. 
constant pressure, and available 
aS a reserve in the event of a tem- 
porary failure of the Corporation 
supply. In addition to a fume cup- 
beard with induced draught, and in 
order quickly to remove any noxi- 
ous fumes that may arise in the 
course of the work, a large exhaust 
fan: is fitted in a special turret built 
on the roof the main laboratory. The 
waste pipes of each bench are led 
into a system of glazed channels fit- 
ted into the floor, and covered with 
grids which are easily removable for 
cleaning. 

A small balance room is provided 
in close proximity to the Chemical 
Laboratories. 2 

Although the inspection of piece 
goods ordinarily undertaken at 
the premises of the manufacturer 
or merchant, there are occasions 

(Continued of Page 23) 
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James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
| isfied help and one hundred per 
‘| cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Claud B, tler, Greenville, 8. C. 


} We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


D. H. Wallace, Greenville, S. C. 
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In the Final Analysis —— Cast Iron Pulleys 


Have you ever thought of the pulley troubles you have had and how invariably 
the drive was made satisfactory by installing Cast Iron Pulleys—either sup- 


planting pulleys of some other type or by changing to cast iron pulleys of suit- 
able construction? 


But IT WAS A CAST IRON PULLEY THAT FINALLY STOOD UP UNDER 
THE SERVICE 


~ Almost every user of power has had this experience and always the solution 
of continuously satisfactory transmission service has been the installation of cast 
iron pulleys. 


The Use of Cast Iron Pulleys in the Initial Installation will Prevent Trouble. 


T. B. WOODS’ SONS COMPANY, CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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Cotton Carding. 15 years. Dates of reclothing cards 
to be recorded, 

(Continued From Page 11.) Faults in Covering Cylinders and 
and doffer wires are opposed—point Doffers. Tension exerted on clothing 
to point—at closest proximity, and to excess, insufficient or varying too 
during ordinary working there oc- widely; wood plugs fitting too slack, 
curs the transference of a compar- too high, too low, or the timber it- 
atively regular amount of fibres self too soft or not properly dried; 
from the cylinder to the doffer, an tail ends of clothing overlapping 
incidental carding action, and the slightly, or not wound close enough; 
interstices of the doffer wires are tacks driven in crooked or too near 
receptacles for further light im- the edge of. the fillet; too many 
purities and short fibres. wires removed from the inner edge 

The comb R connected to shaft S of the tail ends: spirals of fillet not 
oscillates about 1,600 times per min- tacked to sufficient wood plugs: 
ute and strips a continuous web of small lumps left on the bare sur- 
fibres from the downward-inclined faces after painting same; clothing 
doffer wires; which is condensed to not properly seasoned before appli- 
a round silver as it is pulled through cation; slack tail-ends. 

a trumpet by the pair of 4-in. smooth Faulty Carding. 
calender rolers T. The silver is Bad Selvages on Doffer Web. 
now taken upwards by a pair of 2-in. Waste accumulating under screen 
calender rollers in the coiler head near card sides; bad selvages on 
U, and then delivered down an in- scutcher lap; oil escaping from 
clined tube of a rotating wheel which taker-in and cylinder bearings; lap 
coils the silver in the silver can V, guide plates not properly set; waste 
driven slowly in the opposite di- gathered between mote knives and 
rection. | sides of card, and at ends of taker- 
Speeds. In and cylinder. sereens; waste 

Hon Mame. wedged between sides of card and 

‘ @nds of taker-in and cylinder: de- 
ter overall, the following speeds will 
serve as a guide: fective teeth on taker,in, eylinder, 
tadian snd and. doffer af sides of card; front 

, knife plate gathering cotton at sides; 


170 r.p.m. 


loose tail-ends of clothing; stripping 
Good American ....165 to 170 P.p.mM. prush wire badly worn down at the 
Egyptian .... .....160 to 165 r.p.M.*ondqs- faulty setting of taker-in or 
Sea Islands .......:: 150 to 160 r-p.mM. tho doffer to the eylinder at one 


Approximate speeds for a 9 3-4 side; back or front knife plates 
in. taker-in are as follows: sprung in at one side; laps licking 
Indian and American 420 to 450 r.p.m. at sides. 

Egyptian .. ........ 360 to 400 r.p.m. 
Fine Egyptian 

and Sea Island .. 340 to 360 r.p.m. 

Doffers varying from 24 3-4 in. to 
27 3-4 in. diameter overall are adopt- 
ed. There is considerable variation 
in speed in practice: 


Flats Stripping Badly. Wire on 
some flats longer than on others; 
dirt between ends of flats and chain: 
damp flats; stripping comb not prop- 
erly set; flat cleaning brush not act- 
ing. properly: front knife plate 
rough, dirty, sét too elose, or buck- 


AMePican 8 to led inwards; taker-in teeth damaged; 
8 to false air currents; waste wedged in 


The flats vary from 1 3-8 in. to slackiv Atted 
2 in. from eenter to center, or 7- 
in. to 1 3-8 in. wide on the wire of 
each flat. The speed varies. from 
2 in. fo 4 in. per minute. 


to the cham; carrier 
bowls badly worn or furrowed; dirt 
on milled seatings of flats: odd flats 
not resting on the flexible bend: 
during carding; cylinder wire ground 
Power. down at one side; one flat chain 

From 8 to 1f h. p., according to jJonger than the other 
width of ecard. Cloudy Carding. Defective lap 
Multiply together the actual time piecings; lap licking; uneven laps; 
in minutes worked, doffer wheel, careless handling of laps; laps badls 
calendar wheel driving coiler, cir- started at finisher secutcher; defee- 
cumference of coiler calendar roller, tive lap rolelr on eards; dirt in fee.| 
grains per yard of silver, and revolu- roller flutes; feed plate set too far 
tions per minute of doffer. Divide from taker-in: unsuitable shape of 
by the product of the calender, feed plate; dull or erooked taker-in 
coiler cannon shaft wheel, 7,000 and teeth; damaged mote knife; feed 
36, roller clearer crooked, badly cover- 


Card Clothing. ed, or not acting properly; taker-in 


Basis of Counting. Number of sets cover not satisfactorily pointed up to ° 


of crowns (each set consisting of the back knife plate; irregular dis- 
10) in t in. X 4 in. of clothing = tance between the feed plate nose 
counts. Or, number of crowns per and the taker-in cover; one side, or 
square inch divided by 25. even the whole width, of doffer too 
Renewal of Carding. Every 9 to (Continued on Page 26) 


Clothing for Various Yarns 


Cotton: Cylinder Doffer Flats 
te 90's to 400's 90's to 1410's 
Americar 4468 1410's to 4120's L00’s to 4120's 
110’s to 120's {20's to 130’s 120’s to 130's 
120’s to 130's 130’s to 140’s {30's to 140’s 

Details of Clothing 
Counts of Clothing .._..... 80's {00's {10's 120's {30's 
Points pér square inth..:... 400 150) 500 550 650) 
Crowns per square inch.._. 200 225 250 275 300 329 


iDameter of Wire (inch) ... .014 O12 O4 09 008 007 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. Inservice winter and 
summer. 


Enameled"roll flushing rim 
) bowls. 
| 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 111 Broadway. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
San.Francisco, Cal. 


*Chariotte, N. C. 
Chicago; Ill. 


Hamilton, Ont,, Can. 
Montreal, Que., Can, 
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SOUTHERN 


hardest mill 


The Macrodi 


‘MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 
Ost sav 2002 WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 


use has demon 


strated that it is 


Durable — Economica] 


Head an 
spool. 
+ Barrel 
three weeks 
Bushing order. 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse 


with corre- 


sponding increase in yardage— 


feature of this 


Prompt deliveries in two te 


after receipt of 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weoneocket, Rhode Iisiand 


But Carrier makes 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


Says 


weather whether or no!"" . 


Newark, N. J. 


‘Boston 
~ New York 


Buffalo 
Philadelphia 


Chicago. 


AIR "CONDITIONING 


for 


Automatic, Guaranteed 


EQUIPMENT 


Humidifying, Heating Cooling, Ventilating 
and Purifying 


Literature upon request 


Service to Your Customer 


The use of good packing cases is one of the strong fea- 


tures of vour Good Service to your customers. When you 


take their order let them know that you pack your goods 


for. their protection by using 


Hutton & 


Bourbonnias 
Company s 


Wood. 


Packing 


Cases 


then, they will know that their goods will arrive in good 


condition. 


LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PACKING CASE PROBLEM 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Hickory 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 
Drawer 330 


North Carolina 
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Preparation of Cloth for Finishing 


From a paper before the British 
Asosciation of Managers of Textile 
Works. 


It is difficult for the finisher to 
understand why some cloths are 
found to contain as much as 2.5 per 
cent of fatty matter, while other sim- 
ilar cloths contain only 0.6 per cent. 

Tallow is the fat largely used in 
sizing mixings, and it should be 
borne in mind that many commercial 
tallows are adulterated with paraf- 
fin wax, which, being unsaponifiable, 
is not removed by the process of 
bleaching and gives rise to stains of 
various character in the finished 
goods. | 

Commercial - “tallow” has been 
found to contain.as muchas 50 per 
cent of unsaponifiable matter, and 
tallow has been sold to manufactur- 
ers as pure beef tallow and found to 


| contain 145 per cent of paraffin wax. 


A guarantee should be obtained that 
the tallow bought is free from paraf- 
fin and then the seller could be made 
responsible for any trouble caused. 
Cases are within our knowledge of 
spermacetti wax being used in sizing 
mixings which being unsaponifiable 
eause trouble in finishing. Such par- 
affin or wax stairs in finished cloth 
are of a particularly objectionable 
character as they are invisible in *he 
grey, incapable of being removed by 
anv ordinary bleaching process and 
almost invisible in the white cloth. 
The affected parts of the cloth, how- 
ever, resist dveing and finishing. C. 


O'Neill has pointed out that Japan 


wax is not suitable for sizing mix- 
ings It is only partially saponifiable 
and therefore not readily removed in 
the scouring operations. 

A manufacturer writes that a size 
containing soap, paraffin wax and 
paraffin oil. is used for light sizing 
‘because it is cheaper than tallow, 
and he asks if it should be condemn- 
ed. It may be that the soap, being in 
a larger amount than the mineral 
wax and oil, the separation of the 
wax and oil from the emulsion would 
not be likely; but at the time there 
is no reason to use these substances, 
and we wish to press home to manu- 
facturers that they are running. a 


risk by using these substances at all. 


Recently a case of paraffin wax 
staining came to our notice where if 
was evident the trouble was caused 
in using blocks of parffin wax for 
rubbing on the threads during weay- 
ing in order to lubricate them. Now 
the wax taken up in this way is 
small, but when we have four tons 
of cloth in a kier and the wax in the 
cloth melts and gets onto to a few 
pieces of cloth there is quite suffi- 
cient to cause trouble. Paraffin and 
similar waxes should not be allowed 
in the weaving shed. : 

A manufacturer recently stated 
that the adoption of tallow in place 
of paraffin wax for sizing might 
mean £100 a year to a weaving shed. 
Was is about £30 a ton and tallow 
£40, so you can soon figure out what 
difference it would make. Then con- 
sider what risks you are taking of 
having faults thrown back on you. 
Any paraffin wax found in the cloth 
can easily be detected by a trained 
chemist, and the trade knows that 
only the sizer can be blamed for it. 


The saving is not worth the risk, and 
a great effort should be made in the 
interests of the industry to eliminate 
paraffin absolutely from the sizing 
and weaving branches of the indus- 
try. 

Mr. Sagar, at the World Cotton 
Conference, asked that a Committee 
of Experts be formed to construct a 
best size for weaving purposes, and 
formula which they will swear is the 
no doubt some action on these lines 
would be useful, but the great point 
is to convince manufacturers of the 
benefit to be gained by co-operation 
and abandoning the use of sizing of 
materials known to be an obstacle to 
the achieving of the best by the fin- 
isher. 

(Several examples of the effect of 
paraffin in dyed goods). 

Under the heading of stains due 
to paraffin it may be useful to refer 
fo a similar trouble which arises 
from fime to. time from the practice 
of covering up a float. or other 
weaving defect with paraffin wax or 
soap containing it. 

Although only a single float in a 
lump may have been so treated when 
that lump is put into a kier along 


with two tons of cloth the paraffin 


melts, floats about in the kier and 
may stain many lumps with all sorts 
of irregular-shaped stains for which 
the finisher has to accept the respon- 


sibility owing to his being quite un- 


able to trace them back to their real — 
source. Warps have been known to 
be tinted with a yellow dyestuff to 


make them appear like Egyptian 
cotton. The dyestuff could not be 


bleached out: but spread a yellow 
tint over the cloth and damaged it. 
For some classes of weaving the 
tinting of the warps is said to be an 
advantage, and blue tinted warps are 
sometimes used in Jacquard looms; 
but great care should be taken that 
the dyestuff used is easily removed 
in the bleaching process. Yellow 
ochre has been used in sizing mix- 
ings and caused trouble in the sub- 
sequent bleaching of the cloth. 

Amongst chemical causes we in- 
clude stains due to mineral oil which 
may have come in contact with the 
yarn or cloth in the course of spin- 
ning and weaving, from drippings 
from the roof or from the slasher 
cylinder covers, yellow or black bars 
from cracked bobbins, the oil getting 
on to the roving or oil from the rol- 
ler necks and in the top boards in 
the card room. When the weaver 
pieces a thread an oil stain will re- 
sult if she has oil on her fingers and 
this stain cannot be removed in the 
ordinary bleaching process. Marks 
from picker bands due to oily and 
waxy malters in the stuffing of the 
leather will not come out, but leave 
yellow marks. If the stains are from 
pure oil they show up yellow in the 
finished piece, but if the lubricating 
oll has come from a bearing and con- 
tains any copper or iron from the 
machinery then the trouble is great- 
ly aggravated. Cases have been 
known of pieces of cloth falling in 
two pieces at the finishing owing to 
one warp thread containing such 
metal contaminated oil, the thread 
consequently having become tender 
in ag process and also tendered the 
wéft. 
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When the cloth containing such 
oil is wel! scoured, part of the oil 
may be removed but not the metallic 
particles, and these are rarely com- 
pletely removed by the subsequent 
scouring. They remain in the cloth 
and are frequently quite invisible in 
the white goods, but become visible 


either as resistant places to the col- a 


ors subsequently applied or as col- 
ored stains in the white portions of 
dyed goods, and when such goods are 
chemicked to produce the ultimate 
white required the metallic particles 
oct on the chemic giving off oxygen 
and tendering the cotton with which 
they are in contact. If the contami- 
nation has taken place in the spin- 
ning, single threads may only be af- 
fected producing cuts in the cloth, 
but if the stain has spread to more 
than one thread as whold be the case 
if they are caused in weaving, holes 
may result. 

Attempts are made at times at the 
mill to remove these metallic stains 
by treatment with oxalie acid or salts 
of sorrel, but this is an exceedingly 
dangerous practice, because if the 
acid is not completely removed by 
washing, local, and perhaps more 
than local, tendering is likely to re- 
sult. 

A Belfast manufacturer at one 
time tried to get rid of oil stains en- 
tirely and he succeeded to a large ex- 
tent: but when the looms were 
standing at the week-end he found it 
practically impossible to prevent 
contamination. These were Jacquard 
looms with complicated overhead 
harness: He then used an oil which 
was saponifiable in the bleaching, 
were thereby greatly reduced until 
he got a delivery of oil which was 
badly adulterated. This oil showed 
the well-known bloom of mineral oil 
and contained very little animal oil. 
The manufacturer has these troubles 
of purity of supplies to contend with 
as regards the fats he buys for his 
size, his softeners and his lubricat- 
ing oil, and on this account we can- 
not expect our troubles under these 
heads to cease entirely no matter 
how careful th manufacturer is. ° 

Some years ago it was shown that 
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by using a lubricating oil containing 
75 per cent of colza oil and 25 per 
cent of mineral oil any oil stains 
would be removed in the bleaching 
process. It would be interesting to 


note if such an oil has been adopted | 


to any large extent in the weaving 
industry. Experience shows that in 
matter of this kind a slight differ- 
ence in cost is the factor that decides 
adoption or rejection. 

White lead stains from looms and 
other parts of the textile macheinery 
will not bleache out, but leave light 
brown stains. 

The bleeding of dyestuffs in the 
breaching process causes a lot of 
trouble and probably always will 
The question was asked at the Cotton 
Conference whether we were encour- 
aging certain yarn dyers, whom we 
know produced fast colors at the ex- 
pense of other yarn dyers; but it 
was pointed out that we were acting 
in the interests of the trade in gen- 
eral, that is, endeavoring to mini- 
mize faults under this head. We feel 
that even if co-operation takes place 
on this matter we have always the 
human element to consider. More- 
over, it is more likely for variations 
to take place in the process of dye- 
ing, which is sometimes a long and 
difficult one, than in the process of 
bleaching, which is more or 
standardized. For instance, turkey 
red for headings is sometimes a var- 
lable color. 
it is said to be faster than by the new 
one and rancid olive oil is stated to 
give a better product than turkey 
red oil. Some vat colors are used 
by manufacturers to which the dyers 
will give no guarantee. The manu- 
facturer takes the risk, 
isher does his best, but if occasion- 
ally bleeding takes place for no reas- 
on then the finisher of the cloth or 
the dyer of-the yarn can explain, the 
manufacturer must always remem- 
ber he is using colors which are not 
guaranteed for the cloth he is pro- 
ducing. The merchant likes the 


headings but the goods are finished 
with every time. 
Immediately after the Cotton Con- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Southern Railway 
System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip Fares 


SUMMER SEASON, 1922 


less 


Dyed by the old process | 


and the fin-~ 


‘Raleigh, Princeton and all intermediate stations. 


Take Your Choice 


Week-end fares, Sunday excursion fares, Summer excursion fares, 
Special excursion fares to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls 


Atlantic City and Other Niagara Falls via Wash- 


Jersey Seashore Resorts ington or Philadelphia 
Dates sale via Sou. & P. R, R. Dates sale via Sou. & B. & O. 
Jine 28th, July 18, August ist June 29th, July 13th and 27th, 
a d 15th. August 10th and 24th. 
Oate sale via Sou. & B. & O. , Dates sale via Sou. P. R. R. 
J jy 6th, 12th and 26th, August July 5th and 19th, August 2nd 
9a and 23rd. and 16th and 30th. 


‘TICKETS GOOD FOR 18 DAYS 


Tickets good for stop-overs on return trip at Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Buffalo and Philadelphia 


Week-End Excursion Fares 


On sale Friday nights, Saturday and Sunday mornings to Seashore 
Resorts and Western North Carolina Resorts. 

Tickets good until following Monday and Tuesday (Exception 
tickets to Wesiern North Carolina sold Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ing, good return until following Monday). 


Sunday Excursion Fares 
TO 


Norfolk, Wilmington and 
Morehead City 


These tickets are on sale Saturday nights and Sunday mornings 
from Salisbury, High Point, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, 
Good returning 


Sunday night. Not good in sleeping or Parlor cars. 


SPEND SUNDAY AT THE SEASHORE 


Summer Excursion Fares 


All Resorts 


Mountains, Springs and Seashore. 
Tickets on Sale daily, final limit October 31st, 1922. 
Stop-overs permitted in both directions. 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars to All Important Points. 


Excelent Service—Courtesy—Convenient Schedules. 


Write for Beautiful Southern Railway Summer Resort Booklet and 
Other Literature. 


For Further Information Cali on Southern Railway Ticket Agents or or 
Address: 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
207 West Trade Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Are Textile Machinery Prices Too If Fords sold at the same price 


High? 


There has been much discussion 
in the past few month relative to 
the prices of textile machinery and 
some profess to believe that prices 
are too high. 

A man who rides and rattles 
around in a Ford car was very em- 
nhatic upon this point and yet it 
required only a few strokes of our 
pencil to show that he paid more 
than twice as much, per pound, for 
his “tin lizzie,” ‘including the tin, as 
the mills were paying for the finest 
-spinning frames with more than six 
‘thousand parts that have to be made 
with eare and exactness. 

Everyone boasts about the cheap- 
ness of Ford cars and the rapidity 
with which they can be produced, 
but their prices per pound is approx- 
imately 33 41-3 cents as against 16 
cents per pound for a modern tape 
driven spinning frame. : 

The mill man cheerfully pays 60 
cents. per pound for a Buick road- 
ster or $1.40 per pound for a Pierce- 
Arrow car but considers that he is 
being overcharged when he pays 
16% cents per pound for a cotton 
card. 

We are 
whether 


not in position to say 
or not textile machinery 
prices are too high and we know thal 
there are many men who contend 
that cotton ecards are too high but 
textile. machinery compares today 
very favorably with automobiles. or 
with agricultural machinery which 
is now being sold at from 33 cents 
to 60 cents per pound. 

Is a spinning frame high at 16 
cents per pound when a Ford car 
retails at 33 1-2 cents and harvest- 
ing machinery at 50 cents? 


as spinning frames their selling 


price today would be about $200. 


Experiences of the past have 
shown that cotton mills built in 
times of depression have been the 
most successful because a period of 
prosperity follows their erection 
whereas mills built during prosper- 
Hy usuallly have to start during a 
depression, 

Even though there may be in the 


future other reductions inthe price: 


of textile machinery we believe that 
sound business judgment would be 
against any delay in building con- 
templated mills. 

A mill built with tape driven spin- 
ning and with all modern improve- 
ments can produce more and better 
goods than the older mills and do so 
al much lower costs. 

In all probability the profits de- 
rived from early operation would 
more than offset any reductions in 
machinery prices if such reduction 
are made which is very doubtful. 

In our opinion it is a good time 
to build mills in the South and we 
do not believe that anyone should 
allow the price of textile machinery 
to delay construction. 


Cotton Men As Advertisers. 


Cotton dealers seek business and 
vet for some unknown reason they 
have rarely advertised. 

Almost. every other class of men 
have long ago learned that “It pays 
{o advertise” but the cotton dealers 
because they have never tried ad- 
vertising, profess not to believe in 
if. 

We have found, however, that 
there were some progressive cotton 
dealers and a half page of cotton 


cards will be found in this issue. 

The men represented upon this 
page are among the leaders in their 
line of business and many of them 
have connections with large ship- 
pers in other sections. 

If when in need of cotton the mills 
give some or all of these firms the 
opportunity of quoting prices we 
feel sure that they»will receive at- 
tractive figures and if letters asking 
for quotations mention that the mill 
saw the advertising in The Southern 
Textile Bulletin, it will be of much 
benefit to us. 

If the men who have placed their 
cotton advertisement with us get 
sufficient inquiries to justify cost 
of same, they will become permanent 
advertisers. 

The sending of letters to our ad- 
vertisers is an easy way of support- 
ing The Southern Textile Bulletin, 
the journal that always fights for 


the best interests of the textile in-: 


dustry. 


This Was in the United States. 


In an account of a textile union 
meeting al Lawrence, Mass.: 


‘At a One Big* Union meeting 
held on the Common late today, 
Sam Bramhall, a carpenter, who 


was one of the leaders in the 
1912 strike here, declared the 
workers “would never get a 


square deal until the red flag 
rises over the Stars and Srtpies.” 

“I don't care a rap for the 
law—this capital law that now 
exists,” Bramhall said. You 
should all come together and 
overthrow the class that is ex- 
ploiting you. Sing the “Inter- 
nationale.” the greatest song on 
earth. Let the red flag wave 
around the world.” 


It Is Always Thus. 


We note the following in a market 
report of The Daily News Record: 


“The spinners are reported to 
be attempting to foree another 
advance. There are exceptions 
to this, as in the case of a South- 
ern mill that is offering its en- 
lire output of yarns up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, at the quotations 
carried in The Dauy News 
Record price list. This spinner 
is comparatively bearish, to 
judge from the opinion gener- 
ally held here as to the future 
of yarn values. There are oth- 
er spinners like him, but it is 
reliably stated that the price 
views of most of the Southern 
yarn producers are represented 
by their quotations of 43 to 44 
cents a pound for 20s-2 South- 
ern carded warps.” 


Every man who knows anything 
about the cost of producing yarns 
knows that there is no profit im 
yarn manufacturing today but one 
man who is paid a salary under 
the assumption that he has intel- 
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ligence enough to manage a mill 
goes boldly in the market and offers 


to sell five months output at today 
prices. 
In other words he seeks to insure 


that his stockholders will get. no 
profit for the next five months and 


he also does injury to the other 


yarn mills because the buyers of 
yarn think that the yarn prices 


of today are profitable because they 
can not conceive of any man selling 
his entire output for five months 
without a profit in view. 

It is ever thus and the yarn mills 
of the South suffer because of such 
men. 

As we have often said the industry 
would be fortunate if it could trade 
fifty per cent of the yarn mill man- 
ages for an équal number of farm- 


ers, 


The farmers would have too much 
natural intelligence to offer to sell 
their output for five months without 
profit and to habitually deliver their 
product to speculators. 


A Cotton Estimate. 


A cotton dealer who is rated as 
one of the best posted and most con- 
servative in the South and who has 
made a special study of boll weevil 
ravages gives the following as his 
idea of the final outcome of the 1922 
crop as 9,265,000 bales. His estimate 
by States with the 000 omitted are as 
follows: 


4922 1921 

North Carolina ... 776 
South Carolina 600 755 
9,265 7,953 


English Reports. 


To the man who wails about bad 
conditions in Europe we cite the 
fact that during the first five months 
of 1922 England reported 1,538,953,- 
000 square yards of cotton cloth as 
compared to 1,538,380,000 during 
similar months in 1921. 

500,000,000 square yards increase 
in report of cotton goods meant 
much to English Mills. 


A Record of Seven Weeks. 


There has not been a week, during 
the past seven that letters have 
not come to us commenting upon 
and commending editorials in The 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 

It has not been unusual for us 
to receive such letters but we have 
not previously had such letters for 
seven consecutive weeks. 

We do not believe that it can 
be denied that the editorial pages 
of The Southern Textile Bulletin are 
more widely read than those of any 
other textile journal. 
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Ernest Fallows has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


J. M. Williams has resigned as 
superintendent of the Winnsboro 
Mills, Winnsboro, 8: C, 


Leo Minchen has been promoted 
from second hand to. overseer of 
spinning at the Hart Mills, Tarboro, 
N.. G. 


W. O. Jones has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at the Hart Mills, Tarboro, 


A. G. Pittman has resigned as 


carder and spinner at the Hart Mills, 
Tarboro, N. €., to become overseer 
carding af 
the same place. 


C.'E. Hall has resigned as super- 


intendent of the Fountain Mill, Tar- 
boro, N. C., to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Hopedale Division of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C. 


H. Gardner McKerrow who, for the 
past three years, has been Advertis- 
ing Manager of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc., has re- 
signed, and will éngage in business 
on his own account in New York, as 
an Advertising and 
Consultant, specializing in 
and chemical matters. 


textile 


A Correction. 


In the Southern Textile Bulletin of 
July 20 if was stated that J. H. Me- 
Kinnon had resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. G., and that J. W. 
Kaneer had accepted that position. 
This information was received from 
a source that is considered absolute- 
ly reliable, but a letter from the 
Pickett Mills states that Mr. Mc- 


.Kinnon has not. resigned and that the 


report of: his resignation is entirely 
erroneeus. This correction is made 
in justice to both Mr. McKinnon and 
the Pickett Cotton Mills. 


New Detroit Graphite Representative 

W.A. MeGee has accepted a posi- 
lion as salesman for the Detroit 
Graphite Co., with headquarters al 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Hext M. Perry, who has been hand- 
ling sales in North Carolina with 
headquarters at Charlotte, has been 
transferred to the Greenville, 8S. G., 
office. 


Death of J. L. Davis. 
J. L. Davis, superintendent. of 
Grendel Mill No. 1, of Greenwood, 
Ss. died at 8 o'clock Tuesday 
morning after an illness of several 
months. 

Since 19114 Mr. Davis has been 
superintendent of Grendel Mill No. 
1, going to Greenwood fror Ninety- 
Six where he had been superintend- 
ent of Ninety-Six cotton mill He 
had previously been employed in 


the Fountain Mill, 


Merchandising | 
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various executive capacilies at mills 
in Augusta, Camden and Belton. Mr. 
Davis was regarded as one of the 
most popular mill superintendents 
of the Piedmont section. 


Mr. Davis had represented his 
ward on the city council for one 
term and was seving his second term 
at the time of his death. .-He was a 
member of the Woodmen of the 
World and was a Royal Arch Mason. 

He is survived by his wife and 
eleven children. 


A Day of Specialists 


Quality Shooks— 
| Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


ios) 
ASHEVILLE 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 8. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order-direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 37) 


Good—will surely depends on 
satisfied customers. 
Prices do not satisfy if 

| Quality is inferior. 
Consumers are satisfied 
With a White that stays 
White and strong 
Only the Pemxide White 
satisfies the wearer and 
it does not cost more. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


and Spools 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana 8S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Kings Mountain, N. C.—The Pheo- 
nix Mills have started 100 E-model 
draper looms. and put in an Utsman 
quill cleaning machine. 
Spartanburg, S. C—The Star Ho- 
siery Mills, with a present daily out- 
put of 300 dozen pairs of half and 


_ whole hose, are planning to increase 


capacity in order to meet demands. 


Cedartown, Ga.—The Standard 
Cotton Mills have appointed Paulson, 
Linksroun and Company, of New 
York, their sole selling agents. The 
mill makes high grade, mule spun 
yarn. 


Forest. City, N. C—Good progress 
is being made on.the construction 
work on the addition to the Alexan- 
der Cotton: Mills, the new wing bein 
116x52 feet, 2 stories high. The ad- 
dition will be used for earding and 
spinning. 


Shelby, N. C—Work of securing 
subscriptions for.building the new 
eotton mill at this place, as previous- 
ly noted, is progressing rapidly, a 
compilation last Friday show that 
only $25,000 of the $400,000 in stock 
has not been subscribed for.. 

As reported last week the mill is 
to be headed by J. R. Dover, well 
known mill offiieal of Shelby. The 


new plant will make the seventh | 


mill for this place. 

knoxville, Tenn ide Mills 
has resumed night work in the card- 
ing, picking, drawing, and a few oth- 
er departments, necessitating the 
services of. 150 more employes, ac- 
cording to an announcement by L 
H Brown, general superintendent. 

Duration of the night. shift. will 


depend upon future orders received © 


by the company. The mills have a 
large volume.of business at present, 
but market prices for manufactured 
textile products are very close. 


Durham, N. C.—The Lawrence Cot- 
fon Mill plant at Durham has been 
purchased by the Morven Cotton 
Mills Co., Inc., the consideration be- 
ing $5,000, it is understood. The mill 
has been taken over by the Morven 
interests for the purpose of solely 
manufacturing women’s sports goods. 
The purchasing corporation is a 
large one and operates a number of 
mills in various seetions of the coun- 
try. The Durham mills will be the 
only one of its kind in the South, 
says a member of the corporation 
which will operate it . 


McColl, S. C.—In a letter to stock- 
holders acocmpanying the semi-an- 
nual report of the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills for the period ended June 30, 
1922, Claude Gore, president of the 
company, points out that. the new 
profits for the period amounted ‘to 
$238,000. The balance of the profits, 
he states, come from collection of 
old accounts, amounting to nearly 
$150.000. According to the com- 
pany’s balance sheet total current 
and convertible assets of $1,482,467 
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Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Creosoted Materials, 
Piling Fence Posts Timbers | Flooring 
Are being used by the largest manufacturers in the 
South, they are cheaper. 
THEY WILL NEVER DECAY 
Let us uote you today 


NORTH STATE CREOSOTING -CO. 
Phone 1803 North Charlotte, N. C. 


| 4- Finished Expansion Joint. 


making Conveyor Pipe 
Joints. Using expansion 
band to join pipe together. 
Both air and weather tight 
without the use of solder. 

We also make Sheet 
Metal casings for chain 
drives, Slasher Hoods, Dust 
Collectors, ete. 


1-CLIPS-For Joining Roof 
Together. 

2-Section of Roof. 

38-Expansion Joint Construc- 
tion. 


Cleanout Gpaning. 


ip st Iron Yok 
rought Steel "Standard. 


Send us your orders for anything to be made of 
pieced Sheet Metal 


J. N. McCAUSLAND & CO. 


THE BUSINESS 38 YEARS” 


221 South Tryon 3t. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Our improved method of 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has- always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. Sa 
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compare with total current liabili- 
ties of $777,699. Mr. Gore points out 
that the mills are sold ahead for five 


months. Profits for the balance of 
the year, he states, will hardly be as 
much as for the past six months. 
“Nevertheless,” Mr. Gore continues, 
“we think they are going to be 
good under the circumtsances.”’ 


Statesville, N. C—Application has 
been made for a charter for the Hall- 
Kale Manufacturing Company, to 
manufacture fine combed yarns. The 
plant will be located just south of 
Troutman, in Iredell county, and 
work will commence on the building 
at once. 

Authorized stock will be $500,000, 
the company to begin business with 
$100,000 common. stoek and $75,000 
preferred stock. The plant will have 
6,000 spindles and will be modernly 
equipped in every respect. 

Machinery for this mill was se- 
cured from a plant in the city of 
Baltimore, an’extension of the water- 
works having made it necessary lo 
dismantle the mill there. The ma- 
chinery is said to be almost new end 
to be in excellent eondition 


The stockholders are: J. B. Hall, 
Statesville; J. E. Kale, Lincolnton; 
R. H. Kale, Mount Holly; Franklin 
D’Olier, Philadelphia, Pa., and W. T. 
Hall, Belmont. 

Mr. J. B. Hall is responsible for 
bringing this valuable enterprise to 
this county. 7 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Roscoe A. Car- 
ter, treasurer of the Carter Under- 
wear Company, of Neewham Heights, 
Mass.. accompanied by his nephew, 
Manson H. Carter, of the same con- 
cern, were in Spartanburg last week 
making further investigation of the 
advantages offered for the operation 
of un underwear plant. 

Their investigation follows a visit 
some months ago of William Carter, 
president of the Carter Underwear 
Company. When he came to Spar- 
tanburg in the early summer Mr. 
Carter stated that he was in this 
section of the country to investigate 
the possibilities and feasibility of es- 
tablishing an underwear plant. He 
said that he furesaw that the mills 
of the New England States would 
have to come to the cotton fields of 
Dixie, and that he proposed to be a 
pioneer and not a follower in what 


Was as plain as the handwriting on 


the wall. 


The Messrs*Carter here last week 
were the guests of former Congress- 
man Samuel J. Nicholls. As Mr. 
Nicholls was busy in a court case in 
which he appeared as an attorney, 
the visitors were taken in charge 
by Secretary Walker, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and shown the city. 
After seeing the city of Spartanburg 
the Messrs. Carter were taken to 
Chesnee Cotton Mills, where they 
tested the yarns used at that plant 
and were shown the workings of the 
big cloth producing mill by the 
superintendent, A. M. Hamilton. 

During the afternoon the Messrs. 
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Garter left for Atlanta, that being 
the only point they wil visit before 
returning to Needham Heights to 
report on conditions as they found 
them in the South. 


Patterson Silk Mills Sacrifice Looms. 


Patterson, N. J.—Machines and 
looms that sold during the war for 
nearly $1,000 are today offered as 
low as $25 and $50. Of course, all 
prices were at their lowest ebb, are 
loom brokers often sold these used 
looms for that price, but the de- 
pression, following that period soon 
adjusted prices to their normal level, 
but at the present time speculators 
who purchased these machines when 
prices weer al: their lowest ebb, are 


trying to get rid of them, while 
business is on the upward trend, 


and have offered 52-inch Eastwood 
2 XI looms for $50: each; 52-inch 


Crompton & Knowles 4 x 4 looms, 
°5 each, other 48 Crompton & 
‘Knowles looms, $50 each; 33-inch 


Crompton & Knowles, $10 each; 64- 
spindle winder, $1 per spindle. It 
will be noted that the narrow looms 
have been offered for $10, which 
confirms the report that narrow 
goods is fast becoming passe and 
only the wide broad silks will be 
wanted. The fact that jacquard and 
box looms are not much in evidence 
in used machinery also noted, 
since all such looms are bought up 
as fast as possible and wherever 
they. can be procured—Journal of 
Commerce. 


is 


Blanket Manufacturers Form Asso- 
ciation. 


A number of Southern Woolen 
mills will be members of the newly 
organized American Association of 
Wool Blanket Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, which was recently formed 
at a meeting in Cincinnati. Thur- 
man Chatham ,treasurer of the 


Dirt, grease and oil solvent. 
efficient, 
practical of all cleansers. 


Sent on 


CLEANING MILL FLOORS 


economical, effective and 


Soluble. 


SOUTHERN 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., was elected 
secretary. 

The objects of the association, as 
set forth in the constitution, are as 
follows: “To promote the interests 
of these individuals, firms and cor- 
porations engaged*in the manufac- 
ture and sale of weel and wool mix- 
ed blankets im the United States of 
Ameriea; to cooperate for the im- 
provement of all conditions relating 
to the mdustry, and to promote and 
establish an enlarged and friendly 
intercourse and relations among its 
members, their customers and :com- 
petitors” 

Personal representatives of the 
following firms were present at the 
organization meeting: 


Seymore Woolen Mills, Seymore. 
Ind.; Susquehanna Woolen Co., New 


Cumberland, Pa.: Pearce Manufac- 
turing (Co., Latrobe, Pa.; Faribult 


Woolen Mill Co., Faribault, Minn.; J. 
Schofield & Son, . Madison, Ind.; 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc.; 
Wvtheville; Va.; Peter Graff & Co., 
Inc., Worthington, Pa.; Phillippi 
Blanket Mills, Inc.,. Phillippi, W. 
Va.: Leaksville Woolen Mills, Char- 
lotte and Leaksvile, N. C.; Chatham 
Manufacturing Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and Elkin, N. C. 

The officers of the new organi- 


zation, aS announced by Secretary 
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Chatham, are as follows: President, 
Edward C. Hall, president of the 
Phillippi Blanket Mills, Philippi, W. 
Va.: first vice president, John E. Ed- 
gerton, president of the Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, ebanon, Tenn.; sec- 
ond vice president and treasurer of 
the Faribault Woolen Mill Co., ari- 
bult, Minn.; third viee president, L. 
F. Krenning, treasurer, Wytheville 
Woolen Mills, Wrvtheville, Va.; 
fourth vice president, Joe L Scho- 
field, of J. L. Schofield & Son, Madi- 
son, Ind.; treasurer, Peter Graff. ITI, 
president and treasurer of Peter 
Graff & Co., "Worthington, Pa. 

The date of the first annual meet- 
ing was set for the first Friday in 
October, the time and place to be 
announced later. Secretary Chatham 
states that it is expected that be- 
fore the next meeting a large per 
cent of the wool blanket, manufac- 
turers of America will be members 
of the association, as practically all 
who were not represented at the or- 
ranization meeting have signified 
their intention of becoming mem- 
bers. 

The chief aim of the organization, 
it is stated, is to encourage higher 
standards in the manufacture of 


wool blankets and to promote closer 


cooperation in business. 
Mr. Chatham reports a high degree 
of enthusiasm among wool blanket 
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BEST ABRASIVE CLEANER 
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barrels weigh less, economy certain. 
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manufacturers throughout the coun- 
{ry concerning the new organiza- 
tion. He expects soon to be able 
lo announce an unusually large roll 
of members. 


Jno. W. Clark in Automobile 
Accident. 


John W. Clark, president of the 
Southern Textile Association and 
superintendent of the Erwin Bleach- 
ery, West Durham, N. C., was pain- 
fully mjured last. Thursday in an 
automobile accident near Carthage, 
G. 

His automobile, due to steering 
gear trouble, left the road and 
crashed into a stump, throwing Mr. 
Clark, his wife and his father, Chief 
Justice Walter Clark of the North » 
Carolina Supreme Court through 
the wind. shield. 


John W. Clark and his wife both 
received painful cuts that required 
several stitches, while Judge Clark 
received a severe gash on his head 
that was at first thought to be seri- 
ous, but later proved ‘to be only a 
bad cut. 


They received medical attention at 
Carthage and were carried to Ra- 
leigh, N. €., the next day. 


Americans Active in Cape Mohair 
Market. 


Mohair buyers for American ac- 
count controlled the Port Elizabeth 
market during May, Consul Davis ad- 
vises the Department of Commerce. 
The declared exports to the United 
States for that month were 770,200 
pounds of mohair, valued at $450,- 
000, compared with 91,867 in April 
and 45,011 punds in March. Stocks 
of the New mohair clip have recent- 
ly been estimated at 7,000 bales of 
summer firsts, 2,250 bales of kids, 
and 4.250 bales of mixed hair and 
inferior firsts. 


Unusually light abrasive, 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Bullding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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R. F. GIBSON, Seuth Carelima Agent, Greenrilic, C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL,A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue. Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best er experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. — 


The Arabol Manufacturing i 


Offices: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Feetories: Broeklyn, N. Y. 


P. D. JOHNSON Ge., Als. and Tomn. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 


Cotton Crop Placed at 11,449,000 
Bales. 


‘Washington.—This year’s cotton 
crop was placed at 11,449,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross weight in the sec- 
ond forecast of the season announ- 
ced today by the department of agri- 
culture, basing its estimate on. the 
condition of the crop July 25, which 
was 70.8 per cent of a normal crop. 

There was a decline of 0.4 points 
in condition from June 25 to July 25, 
the eondition of June 25 having been 
71.2 per cent of a normal on which 
the first forecast of the season, 11,- 
65.000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, was based. The average 
change in the last ten years between 
June 25 and July 25 was a decline 
of 3.9 points. | 

The condition of the crop on July 
25 by states follows: _ 

Virginia 80; North. Carolina 78; 
South Carolina. 60: Georgia. 54: 
Florida 65; Alabama, 70; Missisipp! 
74; Louisiana 70; Texas 72; Arkan- 
sas 81; Tennessee 8&5; Misouri 90; 
Oklahoma 75; California 95: Arizona 
86; New Mexico 8b. 

The final outturn of the crop, the 


department announced, may. be 
larger or smaller than forecast to- 


day as conditions developing during 


the remainder of the season prove 
more or less favorably than average. 

Crops of previous years and the 
July condition in those years follow: 


July 25 
Year Crop. Condition. 

11,420,763 
1914 (record) ...16,134,390 76.4 
1912-21 average ....12,279,348 72.0 


The acreage of cotton abandoned 
fo July 1 was summarized at 70.1 per 
the department announced in ¢ 
supplemental statement issued in re 


cent, 


sponse to senate resolutions. 


In its supplemental report the de- 
partment announced 295 replies as to 
abandonment of acréage had been 
received from’ commissioners of ag- 
riculture and the agricultural agents 
various counties in the cotton 
There are 846 cotton 
growing counties, so that the 295 re- 
plies received account for only about 


of. the 
growing state. 


34 per cent of the counties. 
The number of reples 


replies by states follow: 
Virginia, six replies 


received 
from county agents and the average 
of percentage of abandonment in the 


average 49.2 


Arkansas, “no! 


per cent of abandonment; North Car- 
Olina 40 and 5.5; South Carolina, 26 
and 4.8; Georgia 46 and 11.4; Florida 
23 and 9.2; Alabama 67 and 3.3; 
Mississippi 27 and 48; ouisiana 17 
and 15.1: Texas 20 and 7.8; Okla- 
homa 32 and 4.4; Arkansas 16 and 
3.9; Tennessee 15 and 2.2, and Miss- 
ouri 3 and 0.7. 


The estimate of acreage of the 
erop reporting board, issued July 3, 
which was 34,852 acres, related to 
cotton in-cultivation on June 25 af- 
ter practically all of the indicated 
abandonment had taken place, the 
department’s statement said. 


Replies from commissioners of ag- 
riculture came from seven. states. 
Florida’s commission reported 
abandonment “no appreciable;” Ala- 
bama, “less than one. per cent;” 
Misisippi, “no statistics;” Louisiana, 
“very little;” Texas, “44 per cent;” 
over 02. per. cent,’ 
and Tennessee “about 15 per cent,” 


“Manager a Mill Teles Own Life. 


Victor Sone 38, manager: of the 
Victor-Monaghan mills, Seneea, 
C., died about four oclock this af- 
fernoon’ after having fired a_ bullet 
through his left breast several hours 


earlier in the day. In a note left by 
Mr. Jones he stated that he had spent 
$3,000 of the company’s money and 
worry over this shortage is fhought 
to have been the reason for the deed. 

Auditors have been checking his 
accounting ledgers during the ptst 
several days and a meeting of the 
exetutives of the mill was to have 
been held soon, it was stated. 


Mr. Jones has been manager of the 
mills here for approximately nine 
years and was held in high regard 
by a large circle of friends over this - 
entire section. He has lived at 
Seneca the greater part of his life 
and workd through th plant to the 
position of manager. Besides his 
wife and two sons, ages 16 and.5 
years, the deceased is survived by 
an aged father who resides at An- 
derson. 


Persians to Wear Domestic Clothes. 


Persian merchants and other trade 
classes in Isfahan recently agreed to 
wear only clothes made of Persian 
cloth in order to discourage and cur- 
tail the large textile imports. A 
movement is now being launched 
obligating all government officials to 
wear home-made clothes. 
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Textile Grinding 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Established 1868 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


§7 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, }} 
both plain and automatic. 


Correspondence solicited, 
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Manchester Testing House. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


when it is desirable to make a crit- 
ical examination at the Testing 
House of material in respect of man- 
ufacture. Convenient means for un- 
dertaking such work are provided 
in the Cloth Inspection Room, where 
apparatus is installed for the ex- 
amination of whole pieces by reflect- 
ed and transmitted light. 

Samples of sized or finished mater- 
ials submitted for certain tests re- 
quire to be washed prior to testing 
in order to effect the removal of 
foreign matter. A laundry fitted 
with suitable washing and drying 
apparatus is available for this pur- 
pose. 


Knitted Outerwear Bureau Launches 


Extensive Campaign. 


Never beferoe in the history of the 
industry has there been available to 
retail merchants such a comprehen- 
sive service as that now offered by 
the Knitted Outerwear Bureau. 

This Bureau, representing the 
leading manufacturers and whole- 
salers of Knitted Outerwear 
throughout the country, was not 
content, like so many trade organi- 
zations with similar vociferating “by 
more,” “sell more” this, that or the 
other thing. It determined to de- 
serve the active support and co- 
operation of the trade, just as ils 
members were continually striving 
to make their Knitted Outerwear. de- 
serve the prefernce of the public. 


First of all the Bureau launched 
a nation-wide campaign of educa- 
tion to let every one know the mean- 
ing of the term Knitted Outerwear, 
the scope of the industry’s produc!s 
and the character of the merchan- 
dise offered, not by a single manu- 
facturer or small group of manu- 
facturers, but of all the concerns as- 
sociated in promoting their industry. 
Every retailer has seen the results 
of this work in the tremendous 
vogue for things knitted and in the 
insistent demand from his customers 
for Knitted Outerwear of wool, of 
silk and of fibre silk. 

Having helped to develop the 
broad basis of existing demand for 
Knitted Outerwear, the bureau en- 
tered upon an extensive campaign 
of service to aid the merchant to 
benefit by it-most through increased 
sales and better profits. 

A book recently issued by the Bu- 
reau, entitled “How to Sell More 
Knitted Outerwear,” tells something 
of this campaign and demonstrates 
how intensely practical is the ser- 
vice it offers to the merchaat. 
Every page of this book is crammed 
with usable ideas on merchandising, 
advertising and selling, as well as 
with deseriptions and illustrations 
of the sales material which the Bu- 
reau Offers free of charge. The value 
of this book is not confined to any 
one class of merchants. It has been 
developed to serve the Department 
Store, the Garment Shop, the Haber- 
dashery, the Sporting Goods Store, 
and the Dry Goods Store of every 
type. 

One.of the most. widely. appealing 
features of this book is its free mat 
service. Five pages are crammed 
with high quality, up-to-the-minute 
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illustrations of Knitted Outerwear 
for newspaper use. No manufac- 
turers names are mentioned, no 
trademarks are shown. The cuts 
simply illustrate in a sales-produc- 
ing way representative garments 
drawn in a style such as used by the 
foremost stores. Any merchant can 
find in this showing cuts that he 
can use to advantage in his adver- 


ising. 
Closely tied up with these cuts is © 


an extended’ series of copy. sugges- 
tions—headlines and paragraphs that 
will help the merchant or his ad- 
vertising writer to produce the sort 
advertising that sell the merchan- 
dise he has in stock. 

’ One of the most striking features 
of the whole service is a set of four 
beautiful window cards, lithograph- 
ed in full colors. Actual garments 
were posed on attractive models and 
painted in oils by the country’s fore- 
most illustrators. Nothing like these 
“Posterettes” has ever before been 
used to illustrate Knitted Outerwear, 
and any merchant might be proud 
to use them in attracting attention 
to and creating interest in his win- 
dows. The book shows these de- 
signs in black and white so the mer- 
chant can choose the ones he would 
like to have—the Mountain Scene, 
Sea Beach Scene, Country Scene or 
Midway Scene. 

Slide-vertising is that branch of 
advertising which has to do with 
presenting the merchant’s message 
before the concentrated attention of 
the local movie patrons. It is in- 
cluded in the Service of the Bureau; 
a choice of four attractive, hand 
colored picture slides being offered, 
showing Knitted Outerwear, respec- 
tively, for House and Street Wear, 
for Sports Wear, For Outdoor Wear 
and for the Kiddies. These slides, 
also’ sent free upon assurance of 
their use, bear the natly imprinted 
name and address of the individual 
store for which each is made. 

In order that the merchant might 
tie together all of his advertising ac- 
tivities and link up his store with 
the national work of the Bureau he 
is offered the Symbol of the Indus- 
try, in the form of a declarcomaine 
for his window, door or show-case, a 
store hanger or shelf and counter 
eards. This Symbol on a store win- 
dow indicates a cooperating mer- 
chant, a merchant who has behind 
his store the power of a great united 
industry. 


For Sale. 

2—12x6 H. & B. slubbers, 60 
spindles each. 

4—10x5 H. &. B. intermediate 
speeders 90 spindle each, splen:. 
did condition, delivery now. 

7x3% H. & B. speeders, 160 
spindles each. 

i—2 cyl. Lowell slasher, cyl. 5 & 
7 large size box positive drive, 
excellent condition, for imme- 
diate shipment. Price right. 

11—No. 90 Universal quill wind- 

ers. 

10O—No. 50 Universal cone wind- 
ers. 

{—40” C. & M. cloth brusher. 

i—40” C. & M. 3 roll steam ecal- 
ender. 

i—40” C. & M. folder. 

i—44” C. & M. folder, adjustable 
1-4 to 1 4-4 yards. 


SS 


Which Wire Wil l 
Get Hot First 7 


Obviously, the larger the piece of metal the 
better it serves as a conductor. The wires in 
an electric heater and the filament in a lamp 
get red hot, while the wiring that conducts the 
electricity to them remains cool, because the 
latter are larger and contain more metal. 

On the same principle, the metal parts of 
“Union” Renewable Fuses keep cool while other 
fuses get hot and burn the fibre casing. In 
many fuses both caps actually weigh 
less than one of the “Union” caps. 


The heavy construction of “Union”’ 
caps is only one of the reasons why 
“Union” Renewable Fuses last longer 
and withstand more blowouts than any 
other fuse. | 


Another reason is the substantial 
character of the casing itself, made of 
unusually tough fire-resisting fibre. 
Still another is the “Union” link, 
which operates without flash or vio- 
lence. In every detail—“‘Union” Fuses 
are built not only to give protection 
but, through long life, to give it at the 
lowest possible cost. 


The ‘‘Union’’ saves more than 


ANY other Renewable Fuse. 


Send for descriptive booklet con- 
taining valuable fuse facts. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 


Manufacturers of Switch and Outlet 
Boxes, Cut-Out Bases, Fuse Plugs, 
Automobile Fuses, Renewable and 
Non-Renewable Enclosed Fuses. 
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Practical Discussions by Practical Men > 


Saw Tooth Roofs. 


Editor: 
| would like to ask 
has had practical 


ane who 
experience why 


they prefer a weave shed with mon-- 


itor roof, saw tooth ‘roof or venti- 
lated roof. I would like to know al! 
of the advantages o fthis type ot 
construction. ROOF. 


Management of Help—Today and 
. Thirty. Years Ago. 


(By W. W. Ware, Alexander 
Alabama.) 

Let us go back to our boyhood 
days, in the mill, thirty years ago. 
Did you ever have your boss pull 
your hair, kick you and take your 
tobacco away from you. If you 
have, then you will appreciate the 
way help was treated in the early 
days as compared with the way they 
ed today. 

When I was a small boy, 
nine years of age, my father had-an 
arm cut off in the picker room, so 
if was up to my brother and I to 
keep the wolf away from the door. 
We went to the mill from the school 
room. He started sweeping in the 
weave room at 20 cents a day and | 


City. 


only 


started sweeping in spinning room. 


at 10 cents a day—not by the hour 
but by the day. We went to work 
at 6 a. m. stopped at 12 for dinner, 
and started again at 12:30 and stop- 
ped at 6:30. The long hours were 
awful. I had to sweep under 22 
frames and over a large spare floor, 
and also pick my waste. 

Of course I do not say this was 
the case in all mills, but it was the 
case in the mill where I worked. 
The boss would come by and pull 
me out of the waste by my hair and 
take my tobacco from me. He would 
tell me he would fire me if I told it 
and you know I did not tell it. 
I would tell my mother I lost my 
tobacco. 

Every two or three weeks they 
would send me out to get a whipping 
and the second hand would go along 
to see that it was well done. If we 
were not whipped, it would only be 
a few days before the superintend- 
ent would bring us a notice to va- 
cate the house at once, and you can 
guess how many of us missed the 
whipping when they sent us out for 
it. 

Twenty-five years ago mills were 
scarce. We spent 11 years in the 
first mill under several different 
superintendents and overseers. ° I 
could not tell much difference be- 
tween them. We were scared of the 
boss and if he went by us withoufl 
speaking, we knew he was hunting 
the second hand to send up out for 
a whipping. 

I swept three years for 10 cents a 
day, made bands one year, and then 
they put me to doffing at 20 cents a 
day. After doffing four years I went 
to oiling at 35 cents a day. I was 
rising fast. then and at the end.of 41 
years I was up to second hand at 65 
cents a day and I thought I was the 
most important boy in town. 


Around The 
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look back to those 


how we all stood 


I sometimes 
days and wonder 
it. I lost my job in a short while 


because I. tried to be kind to the 
help. 
Now consider the help of today. 


Do they drive them?- Not at all. If 
a man wants to keep good help he 
must lead the way. First, he must be 
kind and fir mand never make prom- 
ises to anyone. If anyone wants to 
change to another job, or different 
departments sides, do not get mad 
and and fuss with them as they 
used to do with us. Speak kindly 


and tell them you will see what you 
a boy I eould 


can do. When I was 


get the overseer to promise me any- 


thing, but he would never do any- 
thing but send me out to get a 


thrashing. 
Of course the 
ehildren work at 


law will not let 
all now under 14 
vears. That is all righf, but I start- 
ed af nine years and have been in 
the spinning room ever since. That 
was 30 years ago and I have as 
good health as any man. For the 
past few years I have had the pleas- 


use of working some of the same 


men.that were.so. hard. on..me,.but 
the way I was: treated surely did 
teach me how to appreciate a kind 
overseer, 


Today I find that the man who 
leads the way will always have a 
job while the other man is hunting 
one. A man must be strict and first 
get the confidence of help. Then if 
kind treatment will not get the work 
out of them there is not way to get 
them to work. I remember I took 
a small mill on hosiery yarn. The 
first-day I worked and watched and 
when the frames were about half 
full, the spinners would get their 
sides in an awful mess. That night 
I started to leave, but the boss card- 
er was a close friend of mine and 
asked me to try the job as long as a 
week, and for his sake I decided to 
do ‘so. So I started on my second 
day with a determination to either 
make the job run better or to go. 
I went to the second hand in spin- 
ning and told him to shut down the 
room for a little while, and take off 
34 twist gear on No. 17s yarn and 
put on 37 twist gear and on the 12s 
to take off 45 and put on a 48 gear. 
He did so and asked me if I really 
meant to close the room down as 
they had always put in twist in place 
of taking it out when the work ran 
bad. In that case they had out in 
too much and the ends would flop to- 
gether and come down 6 and 8 in a 
place. 

Then I went to the winder room 
and ealled for the scraper gauge. 

The second hand got if and show- 
ed me how they had him set the 
scrapers on. different numbers of © 
yarn and honestly they were scrap- 
ing all the life out of the yarn. 
So I set them my way and got some | 
of the slack twisted yarn we were 
running and made a can and took 
it over to the knitting mill to try it 
out. It ran so well that the boss. 
knitter wanted to case up ail of the 
old yarn and start on the = we 
were then making. 


My spinners went from 6 to 8 sides 
to 10 and 12; my winders from 35 
spindles to 50 and we did not have 
any knotters then. I did not want 
to leave, the job was too easy. That 
is where a lot of us make mistakes. 
Of course that is not the case every 
time and spinning runs bad, but 
there is a cause and a remedy for 
spinning running badly. Sometimes 
the overseer can get in and lead 
the way for a little while and it 
does a lot of good. No man is per- 
fect in spinning, but things come up 
so far apart that if a man does not 
watch awfully close he will forget 
more than he learns. 

I had a superintendent.to tell me 
not long ago that there was nothing 
to spinning if the cotton was carded 
right and it would certainly spin. 
However, I differ with him. The 
spinning can ruin the yarn the same 
as any other process. The winders 
Can ruin it and it pays to have 
good men all the way through. Of 
course the work must be carded 
right, but I mean to say that the 
yarn can be ruined even by the last 
machine. 

The better the work runs the bet- 
ter the class of help you can keep, 
and the more you watch the spin- 
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ning the better it is for you. Help 
that is dissatisfied on the job, in 
spite of all the pleasures they may 
have outside, will not be satisfied 
and will not stay. A man should 
judge his help according to his own 
feelings and never tell them to do 
anything until he means for it to 
be done. Almost any man can sit 
in the office and give orders, but it 
takes a good man to get out among 
the help and carry the orders out. 
All it takes to be a good spinner is 
to be a man of your word and know 
your business, and if -you do not 
know your business it W rill soon tell 
on you, 


Soviet Russia Cotton Mills 
Handicapped. 


Cotton mills in Sowet Russia are 
depending entirely upon actumu- 
lated raw cotton stocks in order to 
exist even under the present low 
scale of production, says the Textile 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. This situation is brought 
about principally because of the 
decreased eotton acreage and yield 
per acre compared with that of the 
pre-revolutionary period, to the de- 
cay of the irrigation system, and to 
the total absence of fertilizer. The 
stock of cotton found in 1919 at Tur- 
kestan gins was about 7,500,000 poods 
(1 pood = 36.112 pounds). As the 
cotton mills required at that time 
but a million poods of cotton a 
year, this stock appeared very large, 
but in reality is very small, when it 
is considered that the mills in 1922 
will require 4,500 poods of cotton. 


The textile trusts have been sup- 
plied with a stock of cotton which 
will last about’ one year; the cotton 
mills receiving free about 3,700,000 
poods and the Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, a distributing agent for the 
Soviet Government, about 3,600,000 
poods. This Committee, which had 
the task of restoring cotton produc- 


tion, had only this small stock to 


work with. The Gommittee was sup- 
posed to obtain operating funds by 
selling this stock to the various tex- 
tile trusts.. As the: trusts did not 
have much money they could not 
buy and the Committee was forced 


. @ither to sell its stock to foreign 


countries or to offer it to the trusts 
at greatly reduced prices; 300,000 
poods were disposed of to the trusts 
at a price 30 per cent of pre-war 
costs, while the second lot of 500,000 
poods were sold at 40 per cent of 
pre-war costs, giving the mills in the 
trusts one year’s supply in all. The 
trusts were to pay the Central Cot- 
ton Committee for the raw cotton 
oy manufactured goods. Recently 
their obligations to the Committee 
amounted to 7,800,000 yards of cot- 
ton piece goods. 


Group Insurance at Du Pont Plants. 


Under the group imsurance plant 
of the Du Point Company, a total of 
$420,114 has been paid, during the 
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past three years, to beneficiaries of 


deceased employes or to disabled 
employes. The plan was put into 
effect April 30, 1919, and provides 
that all employes who have been 
with the company for six months or 
more are insured, aft no cost to them- 
selves, in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $1,500, depending on length 
of service. 

A provision was added to the plan 
in 1920 whereby if an employe is to- 
tally and permanently disabled, prior 
to attaining the age of sixty years, 
payment of amount of insurance 
will be made. This is in addition to 
whatever benefits may accrue to the 
employe from the operation of 
workmen's compensation laws. It 
also protects the employe who may 
be totally and permanently disabled 
outside of working hours and whose 
case would, therefore, not be cover- 
ed by the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation laws. 


Error in Hanes’ Underwear Prices. 


“In a notice in Southern Textile 
Bulletin of July 27, it was stated that 
in. opening prices of spring lines of 
underwear, the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., of Winston-Salem, had priced 
men’s nainsooks at $6.00. This should 
have read $6.50. The company fur- 
ther states that all goods are sold 
f. o. b. mill, freight prepaid. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. — 
Send Us Order Te-day 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
seta. the latest invention in Sad- 


dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


. Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— | 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mock Seaming 


OOLFO 


sommes) Tanks for all Purposes 


Vats 


G.W oolford Wood Tank 
Mfg. Company > 


710 Lincoln Bldg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


ter DYES and 
Z I NGS 


i 


2 Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding reom machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


| 
aye 
th 
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Seamless 


with a double rolled top. 


Clear Entrance and Exit 


The sliver always coils up evenly inside this Laminar 
Roving Can—there is no top sway. 

Smooth inside and finished with a moisture-proof coat- 
ing. Outside painted or varnished as desired, 

Ten and twelve inch diameter. 

And when you write your order for fiber trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls for Laminar Receptacles. 
a course we make a seamed roving can—The Twentieth 
Sentury. 

Send for our new book, ‘“‘Laminars, the Receptacles That 
Stand the Gaff.’’ 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 

Cc, C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 

ton, Delaware. 
Factories at Wilmington 

and Newark, Del. 


— 
| we lage URAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 


ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


4 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Standard 
Size of the South 
JMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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*Preparation of Cloth For Finishing. 


(Continued From Page 17.) 


ference a committee was formed to 
go into the question of the fastness 
of colors to bleaching. There are 
difficulties in the matter, but the 
committee is making headway. Then 
we have recently had the laundries 
putting in their word on this matter. 
Perhaps this industry can again be 
roped in and work of general im- 
portance done. 


Cotton Carding. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


When such chemical faults as have 
been described are pointed out to 
manufacturers it is frequently con- 


tended that the bleaching is at fault. 


We do not, of course, contend that 
our bleaching is never at fault, but 
it should be borne in mind that at- 
tempts are made to remove foreign 
matters such as paraffin w have re- 
ferred to by more drastic methods 
of bleaching the finisher is running 
two serious risks, that first being 
that of rendering his cloth unsuil- 
able for the finished effect that is 
required, and more serious still the 
risk of weakening or actually rot- 
ting the cloth. Short of running 
these risks it may be taken that the 
finisher is continuously attempting 
to remove all foreign matters as 
completely as practicable. 


far from the eylinder; card moving 
out of proper position by driving 
belt; neglecting to remove flat strip- 
pings from doffer cover; cylinder 
dropped a trifle due to slack cone 
bush; fillet slack at places, badly 
shaped tail-ends, or devoid of wires 
at intervals: rounds of fillet not 
wound close enough, or slipped to 
one side of ecard; bare surfaces not 
trued up; wire knocked down; front 
knife plate set too near; card not 
stripped often enough, or at irreg- 
ular intervals; excessive fly beneath 
undercasings; grinding of wire not 
properly attended to; driving band¢ 
for the flat brush, too slack; —— 
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der rotated too fast when stripping 
clothing on occasional flats in bad 
condition; wire knocked down on 
cylinder or doffer due to carelessiy 
handling the stripping brush, es- 
pecially if the latter has a meta! 
cover on. 

Neppy Web. Waste wedged be- 
tween the ends of taker-in, doffer, 
and clinder, and frame-work of 
card; cylinder and doffer set too 
close; oil on card clothing; grinding 
of cylinder, doffer, and flats not ae- 
complished often enough or very 
carelessly carried out; flats set too 
close to, or to far from, the cylinder: 
front knife plate rough, buckled, 
bent, or dirty, waste wedged between 
the undercasing perforations or-bars 
and the mote knives: doffer comb 
set too close to the doffer: taker-in 
cover an imeorrect distance. from 
the feed plate; grinding of clothing 
not accomplished often enough or 
carelessly performed; waste from 
beneath the taker-in, eylinder not 
removed often enough; damp cotton; 
heavy carding in combination with 
close settings; cylinder and doffer 
not stripped often enough or the 
stripping brush not acting deep 
enough; taker-in teeth damaged; 
doffer not stripped before starting 
up after the doffer comb band has 
broken; waste gathered in spaces 
where badly shaped tail-ends oc- 
cur; feed roller clearer waste pass- 
ing forward at intervals. | 

Web Sagging and Following Doff- 
er. Doffer comb too high or too low 
in position or too slow in speed; 
speed of calender rollers too. slow; 
doffer comb too far from doffer wire, 
dirty, or . insufficient length of 
stroke; doffer trumpet dirty, sticky, 
or rough; doffer wire hooped, or 
hollow in places; draughts reaching 
the ecard; thick and thin places in 
lap and bad piecing; too much 
moisture in atmosphere; doffer 
comb filéme v>-Excessive vibra- 
tion © comb box, or driving band 
too/tight; wire slightly rugty; at- 
masphere too dry; rotation of top 
ender roller impeded; seuteher 
ap on card standing overnight and 
losing moisture. 


DAVID BROWN 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 3 
NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 


Manufacturing 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


> 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Asst. Treas. and Mgr. 


Our 


Catalog on Request 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES. 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 
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Improvement in Cuban Textile Situ- 
ation Reported. 


Washington, July 2.—A general im- 
provement in the textile situation in 
Cuba is reported by Commercial At- 
tache Jones in a cable dispatch to 
the Department of Commerce. Pur- 
chases for cash are being made from 
new supplies in the United States by 
many firms which have recently set- 
tled outstanding accounts with 
American manufacturers, at heavy 
discounts. 

Beach cloths are selling very well. 
The trade in this line is reported to 
be 100 per cént better than a year 
ago. The import manifests reflect 
the improvement as follows: Ready 
made clothing totaled 232 items in 
April and 704 in May. Nine-tenths 
of these items came from the Unit- 
ed States. Textiles in general rose 
from 3,901 boxes in April to 5,812 in 
May, in addition to heavy shipments 
of miscellaneous piece goods. Stock- 
ings, in the cheaper grade, of which 
there was a shortage in April, rose 
from a total of 522 items in April to 
804 in May. All but 32 of these 
items were from the United States. 


Men Cling to Skirt Costumes in 
Balkins. 


Predeal, Transylvania.—Since Ru- 
mania wrested Transylvania from 
the Austrains efforts have been made 
to get the men to discard their 
skirts and wear modern masculine 
attire. But they have resisted all 
attempts to deprive them of their 
hand-embroidered shirtwasts and 
lace-trimmed petticoats. They de- 
clare that trousers and coats are un- 
sightly as well as unsanitary and un- 
becoming, and they have given notice 
to the Rumanian authorities that 
' they will brook no invasion of their 
traditional habits of dress. 


In this part of the Balkans the 
raiment of the women is no less 
novel than that of the men. The 
well-to-do natives wear garments 
made of solid gold coins over rich 
lace embroidery. The coins are 
handed down to them as heirlooms 
from generation to generation, the 
number and weight of the gold pieces 
being a sure token to the, outside 
world of the degree of opulence of 
the wearer and an ever-present in- 
centive to the neighboring swains fo 
marry them. 


Higher Combed Yarn Prices Hard 
to Obtain. 


New Bedford.—Frederick B. Mack 
and Company, of this city, say in 
their weekly yarn letter: 

“There has been considerable in- 
quiry during the week and an un- 
mistakable tendency to increase the 
size of the commitments, although 
the deliveries continue to be almost 
wholly confined to the near months, 
with very little extended future bus- 
iness. 

“Southern spinners are displaying 
a very much stiffer price attitude 
than the Eastern yarn mills, rela- 
tively speaking,. and. this is prob- 
ably due to the well sold position 
in which the Southern mills are 
now placed. Southern yarn quota- 


SOUTHERN 


tions are being steadily and deter- 
minedly advanced in proportion to 
the rise in raw cotton, and very sel- 
dom are the prices shaded, excep! 
in the case of stocks held by certain 
commission houses and bought some 
time ago when prices were lower. 

In the East spinners are still bad- 
ly in need of business and, although 
they declare that prices have got to 
be advanced in view of the higher 
raw material costs, it is usually 
possible to find some spinner who is 
sufficiently anxious for business to 
forego this increase for the present 
and accept contracts on the old 
basis, particularly when he happens 
to have still on hand enough cotton 
to complete the order—cotton which 


was bought some time ago at a low- 


er level than those prevailing at the 
present time. Owing to this condi- 
tion it has net yet been possible to 
obtain any materially higher prices 


for Eastern combed yarns, and the: 


market levels stand approximately 
at the same figures as last week. 

“Production in the Eastern yarn 
mills still is far from normal, though 
the Southern spinners as a rule are 
running at full capacity.” 


Mill Superintendent Shot. 


Macon, Ga—Lonnie W. Green, sup- 
erintendent of one of the mills of 
the Bibb Mfg. Company, and two 
members of the baseball team of 
that company are in a local hospital 
seriously wounded as a result of a 


shooting affray early Saturday 
morning. 
Green was shot three times 


through the abdomen, Lewis Thomp- 
son, catcher on the team, has a bul- 
let wound in the lungs, and Allen 
B. Layfield, operator, was shot three 
times in the arm. It is said that 
Green altempted to quiet a boister- 
ous crowd in front of his home at 
3 o'clock in the morning and the 
crowd, after dispersing returned to 
the scene. Thompson and Layfield 
are said to have stopped on Green's 
poreh and Thompson is reported to 
have shot. Layfield and then shot 
Green. The mill superintendent, al- 
though wounded, shot Thompson, it 
is said, | 


New Textile Mills in Lithuania. 


A modern mill has been built by 


Lithuanian-American capital in Kov- 
no for the manufacture of clothing 
on a large scale. The owners of the 
mill also plan to erect a linen mill 
shortly, says Trade Commissioner 
Greves, Riga, reporting to the De- 
partment of Commerce. | 


Swedish Textile Industry Curtails. 


The Swedish textile industry is 
experiencing serious difficulties, ac- 
cording to Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Sorensen, Copenhagen, and 
recently twenty mills employing 
about 2,000 workers were forced to 
adopt a schedule of three working 
days a week. Increased imports of 
ready-made clothing and wool and 


cotton piece goods during the last. 


few months caused this reduction in 
hours. The domestic demand is 
very small and so mills can not man- 
ufacture for stock. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 
—Agents— 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt — 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 


Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, §. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 
the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY > 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘“‘old tin cup’’ won’t do. 


SANITARYS 
BAY DEN 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
§ Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
; Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Southern Agent 
E. PLAYER 


Haydenville, Mass. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘warps were slightly lower. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


| SOUTHERN OFFICE’ 
903 Bank CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office , Atlantic, Mass. 


REMOVOIL 


Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 
room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. Try a ten- 
gallon can and be convinced. 


‘MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Chemicals and Oils 
For Sisins, Finishing and Dyeing 
The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


326 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Works at NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern Representative, DAVID HARRIMAN, Jr. 10 §. McDowell St.,Charlotte,N.C. 


Guaranteed Quality— Demonstrations Made 


The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 
ket was dull during the past week 
and prices showed a tendency to ease 
off as the week closed. Southern 
two-ply combed peeler skeins and 
Carded 
knitting yarns showed no change 
from the early part of the week, 
having been proportionately lower 
than combed yarns. One of the 
bright spots of the week was the 
continued demand for insulating 
purposes. It was reported that 
many orders for fine magnet yarns 
were placed at about two cents less 
than the market. while the coarser 
numbers, as 6s and 8s, were -boughf 
at prices nearer the market level. 

The number of inquiries from 
knitters apparently shows that 
many manufacturers are in need of 
yarns, but are not willing to pay 
present market prices on account 
of the uneertainty of cotton prices. 
Very few orders materialized from 
the numerous inquiries, but sellers 
found a good deal of encourage- 
ment in the interest shown by the 
knitters. 

While the weaving trades are re- 
ported to be showing increased ac- 
livity, very little of this was re- 


_ flected in the yarn market. Very 


few orders came from the weavers, 
although there were many ‘inquir- 
is as the week closed. 

Where combed yarns were con- 
cerned, little change was noted in 
the early part of the week. There 
were occasional sales of small lots 
of single combed, with prices show- 
ing considerable irregularity. There 
was little activity. in mercerized 
yarns and little change was noted 
m prices. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
quoted’ as follows: 


12s to 14s. 
2-ply 26s 
2-ply 30s _.46 @4s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 

Carpet— 

s, 3, 4 and 
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Tinged Insulating 


6s, 1-ply 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply— 


20s 40 @.. 

‘Southern. Single Warps. 

40s @6l 

Southern Single ‘Skene. 

12s 
l4s ....86%@.. 

Southern Frame Cones. 
20s double 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 

Combed Peeler Cones. 
34s 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
Skeins. 

246, 2-ply —...... 

Eastern Carded Cones. 


4 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
Charlotte 


Chi cago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 
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Cotton Goods 
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New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets was very quiet during 
the week, but prices held steady. 
Progress in bringing prices on many 
finished lines to a parity with gray 
goods costs is very slow and consid- 
erable irregularity in prices is noted, 
Trading was held back by the lack 
of confidence in the future course 
of cotton. A marked dispostion to 
awail the government crop report 
which was due early this week was 
noted. After the report is out it 
is thought that buyers will feel mere 
settled in their ideas as to cotton 
prices. 

A better business was reported in 
some lines of sheets and pillow 
eases and on some lines of brand- 
ed 4-4 bleached cottons. The Open- 
ing of gingham lines for the spring 
is still being delayed and what goods 
are being sold from stock now are 
being priced at last spring’s figures. 
One some fine line of ginghams, 
mills have already sold up their 
lines and withdrawn from the mar- 
ket.. A fair business is reported in 
tissues and novelties, while staple 
wash goods in printed styles are 
moving very slowly. 

The market for print cloths and 


sheetings was slow and fine combed 
yarn goods were quieter than they 


have been in some times. 


It is thought that the dull trade 
that has marked the past two weeks 
will not last much longer. Many 
orders that have been withheld on 
account of the various factors that 
are disturbing the market, cannot 
be deferred. much longer and the 
usual is expect- 
ed to end with Mie next fw weeks. 
In the meantime, most buyers uf cot- 
ton goods are operating almost en- 
tirely on a hand to mouth basis. 

Some of the wide print cloth num- 


bers were offered 1-8¢e lower during 


the day for August deliveries. Trad- 
ing was very small. On 38 4-2 inch 
64x60s some traders would accept 
8 41-2c and on 68x72s some mills 
would take 9 1-2c. These figures did 
not eare ¢o move freely at greater 
coneessions preceding the cotton re- 
port due next week. On 60x48s the 
market held firm at 7 5-8c. 

Sheetings were quiet with much 
the same indications of easing as 
noted in some of the staple print 
cloths. The volume of business done 
was so small that traders were in- 
‘different to the declines. 

Business in the tire fabrics mar- 


kets still continues on a firm, steady 


basis, quantities specified 
in individual orders are somewhal 
smaller than might be expected, ac- 


cording to traders. Cotton ducks 
were stronger Saturday, prest:mably 
reacting to the strength in the raw 
cotton market, and although no 
changes were made in prices, some 
substantial orders were reported. 
Silk and cotton mixtures continue 
quiet, with very little inquiry. All 
of these markets are being retard- 
ed appreciably by the cotton situa- 
tion, and traders are awaiting Tues- 
day's report before committing 
themselves bevond their actual mo- 
mentary requirements. 


Print eloths,: 28-in:, 64x64s...: 7 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__.. 6% 
Print eloths, 28-in., 64x60s.._.. 6% 
Grad goods, 38 1-2-in., 64x64s.... 9 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s-.... 9% 
Gray goods, 38-in., 80x80s.... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard...... 121% . 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard...... 11% 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd..... 13% 
Denims, 2.20 .. {81% 
Dress ginghams ......_.....18@20% 
Kid finished cambries.._...8%4@9% 


Russia Exporting Flax to Germany. 


The Russian Textile Syndicate has 
just elosed a contract providing for 


the export of 4,500 short tons of | 


flax to Germany. Payments for this 
flax wil be used to purchase dyes 
and technical. equipment for Rus- 
sian textile mills. Consul Donegan, 
Konigsberg, reported to the Depart- 
ment:.of Commerce declares that the 
transaction is looked upon as being 
of great importance as if is expect- 
ed to result in a regular exchange of 
goods between the Russian textile 
industry and foreign countries with- 
out which there can be no resump- 
fion of productivity in Russian 
mills. 


Improved Employment in Danish 
Textile Mills. 


Department. of Commerce dis- 


patches from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Sorensen, 
stafes that the 133 large and small 
manufacturers who belong to the 
Danish Association of Textile Manu- 
facturers, report that there has 
been some improvement of late in 
employment and sales but that there 
are no immediate prospects of re- 
suming further production. In nor- 
mal times the members of the Asso- 
ciation employ approximately 413,000 
hands, of whom only 8,000 were 
working at the close of the lockoul 
in the industry in May. 


: The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


COTTO 


« = 


Let Us Quote Vou 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON CO., OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER 


Gastonia, N. C. 
By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Hartsville, S. C. 


PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Athens, 

North Georgia's 

You also strengthen the 


COTTON SALES CO. 


Carolina staple industry. 


Ga. 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CoO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Local Phone 821 


TANNER & JONES 


Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN @& STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


. Greenville, C. 


-GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte 
Phone 4806 


Rock Hill 
Phone 695 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Bell Phone 61 


ROSE BROTHERS 


1914, East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 


J. F. Mathewes 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Phone 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hamlin Beattie 


Copenhagen, 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


COTTON 


B. G. Wilkins 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, S. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 


F. E. Gibson 


Sumter, S. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON 


P. H. JOHNSON 


R. S. HOWIE 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 
COTTON 


Monroe, N. C. 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 


Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 


Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincointon, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON | 
Monroe, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OiL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTIST AIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 

For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 


To soften Sulphur 


For Silk and 
and Developed Black 


Cotton Hosiery 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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Overhauler Wanted 


For card room, 5,000 spindle 
mill, immediately. Address Over- 
haul, Care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. | 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


For Sale. 


20,000 warp bobbins, 6” traverse. 


“Whitin medium gravity spindle. 


A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. Representative 
P.O.Box - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Ring Traveler Specialists’ 


Position Wanted. 

Position as manager or super- 
intendent of yarn or weave mill. 
If your mill is not doing what it 
should, it will pay you to take the 
matter up with me. Best of ref- 
erence from past employers 
Cotton Mill, Care Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Postion Wanted. 

Position as manager or super- 
‘ntendent of yarn or weave mill. 
25 years experience in all depart- 
ments of cotton mill. Best of ref- 
erence from past employers. 
Cotton Mill, Care Textile Bulletin, 
charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted. 


If your spinning needs over- 
hauling I can furnish you first 
class men by the day or contract. 
Address David 8S. Thomas, Glen-' 
dale, S. C. 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HAND KNOTTERS 


MARK | 


Rann COLMAN COMPANY 


-——— MAIN OFFICE AND FAcTORY:——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SAVE MONEY 


Stop wasting time and material splicing rope for card 
bands and other similar drives and use our double loop 
hook bands. We make them to fit both grooves and length. 
Good stock, any size and length. They are always ready, 


can be put on in a few seconds and they stay put. 
We also make single loop (tie) bands for spinning, twist. 


ing, spoolers, etc. 


Prices and samples on application. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HYDROSULPHITES 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York. City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


PURE SALT 


MYLES SALT CO., LTD. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’ 


Spartanburg, S. C, 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Want Department 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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| MPLOYMEN | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month, 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 3539. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, qualifications and training. Ad- 
dress No. 36541. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 


in large mill; both white and colored 
goods. Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3543. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
second hand in large room. Now-em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill, per- 
ienced and ean furnish references. Ad- 


dress No. 3545. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Practical man of 
iong experience who can handle your 
carding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 


years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
can give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 
chambrays in mill of 800 looms. Ad- 
dress No. 3549. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
wish larger place. 
Address No. 3550. 


superintendent, or 
Now employed, but 
Good references. 
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WANT position as overseer of cloth. High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age 43; 18 years’ as overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
p'ace. References. Address No, 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 


on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3553. 
WANT position as superintendent. Now 


employed as superintendent. BExper- 
ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
. enees. Address No. 3555. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of long exper- 
ience. Can furnish excellent references 
Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in large mill. 
Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 
Gens to mill needing Al man. 

ddress No. 3557. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No, 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3561. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record -of good service and have 
always given satisfaction. Now em- 
pioyed. Excellent references, Address 
No, 3562, 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Weaving experience covers 
period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabrics. Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help: Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3568. 


WANT position as carder. Long exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 
combed work. Excellent. references. 
Address No. 3566. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle plain or fancy work. Draper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 


tical man-:who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 


Address No. 3568. 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle combed yarn mill. Will 


gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experienced superin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569. 


WANT. positio 
superintendent 
Now employed 


as overseer carding or 
in medium sized mill. 
as superintendent, but 
do not like location of mill. Long ex- 
perience. and thoroughty understand 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or-Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long. and short cotton, domes- 
tic and export. A-1 references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571, 


WANT position as overseer of carding: 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good* references. ‘Address No. 3572. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. References show- 
ing character and ability gladly furn- 
ished. Address No. 3573. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 
‘ter paying place. Many years as su- 
perintendent and overseer, and az fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 3574. 


WANT position as .superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can successfully operate any 
size mill. Good reference. Address No. 


576. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed in good mill. Experienced as 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


WANT position as outside foreman. Ex- 
perienced in the work and know how 
to keep the property up. Married, with 
family of mill help. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 
references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 


experienced in handling a mill, but. on 
outside and inside. 
No. 35679. 


References. Address 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in cloth room. Address No. 


583. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 
short notice. Good references. Address 
No. 3584. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
sults. . Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 


WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 85, 12 years experience. 
Good references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this fleld. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 


both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience.  Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
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WANT position as second hand in weay- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
references to show for it. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


the goods, Address. No. 3589. 
WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long experience 


in number of good mills and can give 


fine references to show character and 
ability. Address No. 3590. 
WANT position as superintendent. Now 


employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 
graduate of N. C, State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3592. 


carding or 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3593 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
emp'oyed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of. refer- 
ences. Address No. 3595. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of lon& experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellert refar- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 


seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either References. Address 


process, 
§ 


No. 360 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habite eady worker. 
Good references, ._ experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 
wide variety of fabrics. Address No. 


3612. 
WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all. 


kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No. 36138. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning. Excellent worker, long expe- 
rience, good references. Address No. 
$615. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer ‘spinning. 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. At- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Long 
experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now. employed. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 


as overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 3596. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man:of temperate habits, married, 
and can give good references from past 
hoe present employers. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to work in day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599 


WANT position as overseer finishing. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
ay excellent references. Address No. 
600. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but want to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No, 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be giad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good results. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience aS mill man, stenographer, gen- 
eral office man. extile college and 
I. C. 3S. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 
South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 


mont section preferred. Address No. 
3622. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving, white or colored, 


p'ain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or tray- 
eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
change: Fine references. Address No 
3625. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second hind in large 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come won short no- 
tice. Kkeferences show I can deliver the 
goods. Address No. 3624. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Lockwood, whee ge & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., 
ASH EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beilt Compa 
AUTOMATIC FEED “FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Loweli!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding 
Southern Textile Banding Mil 
BEAMING AND WARPING 'MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Ardabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Raessier & WHasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Chemica! Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
wits Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. .Co. 
Wlits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER 
Link-Beit Compan 
CHAIN BELTS AND ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 
CLUTCHES, 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
COAL HANDLING "MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 
IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
.INDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
See Mill Builders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
-—_—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wiikins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton -Co. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howie. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver. & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 
Ebltin & Co 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson 
Klipstein & A. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link- Belt 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
L.uupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton's, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co, 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
' FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 
Kliauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, ine. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S:. 

Tothurst Machine Works 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. 1. du Pone de Nemours & Co., tnc. 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Metz, H. A.. & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Ge. 
Seyde!l Chemica! Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United ‘Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

Boullany, R. H., Inc. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Ghicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link- Belt 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 


Allie. Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 

Perkins, B. F., & Son 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 

Perkins, B. F.., Son. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

Chemical Laboratories. 


‘FLOOR STANDS— 


Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sans Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co, 
GEARING, SILEN FLEXIBLE— 

Link-Beilt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka iron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 

ad Company. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit 
HANGERS, SHAF 
Fafnir 
Wood's, T. B.,. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES — 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddiles and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolihurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 

Brinton, H., Co 

Hemphill Company. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co, 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co, 
East Jersey Pipe Co 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Co. 

Jennings Mfg. 

North State Co. 
LUBRICANT 

‘Masury- 

& N ubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Altis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

A. M. Law @& Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 

|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

MOTORS — 

Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 

iLsS— 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 

Siggers & 
PERSORATE. + SODA— 

Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s, T. B., Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission -Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST IR 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Boller Feed; also 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & Well RE 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Rin raveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing ag Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle Fiyer Co. 
ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt 

Wood’s, T- B., Sons Co. 
ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
American V'''canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 

Wh:tin Mach .4e Works. 


Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SADDLES-— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SALT— 


Myles Sait 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical! Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
METAL WoRK— 
N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. . 
Draper Corporation. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charles R 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury-Young Company. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jacques Wolf @& Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


Co, 


McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 


Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical =. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Machine 

nsville Spinnin n 

SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Lestershire Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

——-See Bobbins, Spools, 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

——~See Sizing, Starch and Gum, 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Co 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 


THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOO CABINETS AND STANDS, 
E 


E 
s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank cing Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis- Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY-- 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co... 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineerin Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F.,-& Son, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Corp. 
Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
wArP TYING MACHINERY— 
 Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, — P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 


SASH, 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITINSVILLE. 
SPINNING RING Co 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


SYEQALIST 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers 


and Splitters Warp Coilers 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 


Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


a year. Let us serve you. 
to see you and fully explain all details, 


DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


As job dyers we’ color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted | 
Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 


Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 


Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


im. 
: 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8S. C. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. &. 
Providence, 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., 
Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


J. Ll. Bussey & Co., Greenville, Bs Cc. 


Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 
York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ill. 
Spartan - 


Barber Colman Co., Rockford, 
‘Baltimore Belting Company, 
burg, 8. C. 
Rosean & Tane. Atlantic. Mass. 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Budd Grate Co., "2011 B. Hagert St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Ca: rier Engineering Corn., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catun & Co., 34b Broadway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 


Chicagn Fuse Mfg (o.. Chicago. Tl, 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 

nia, 
ae. Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
Corn Ph pe Refining Co., New York. 
Courtney Co... Dana S.,. Chicopee. Mass. 
Greenville, 


en Motors Corporation, 


a. & Geox, 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dison’ 
R 


‘Lubricating Saddie Co., 
Domo, F. J. & Co., 
York. 
Draper, 
N 


2525 N. Second 
Bristol, 


116 Broad St., New 


606. Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 


Draper Hopédale Mass 

Dronsfield’a Sales Agency, 232 Sumner S8t., 
Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


I. 
ton, Del. 
Dblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Past Jersev Pipe Patterson. N. J. 
Emmons T.oom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass 
Pureka Tron Works. Inc.. Lineolaton. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Pranistin Procees Mn, Providence 1. 


Franklin Needle Co. 


Corporation, 


Franklin, N. H. 


Grant Leather 
enn. 
Gray-Barkley Co., Gastonia, 
Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfe. Co., 
coln Buld.,, Philadelhpal, Pa. 

Carianad Mte Sacn Ma 

Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia. G. 

Greenville Textile Supply Greenville. 
eo 


Kingsport, 


710 Ldin- 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. TI. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


“Met Leather Belting 
N, 


| 
Sao! 2 Houghton, 59 Pearl St., 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co 
Lenigh and Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
tiuntingiia & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 


— & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 
— J— 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
A. T. & 'Co., 88 Broad St., New 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
—K — 
Sangrene Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
or 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon. Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany. Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A, New York. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, mm. ©, 
Lupton, David. sons, inec., Philadelphia, 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 

Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New. York. 

McCausland. J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. ¢, 

— BE. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Masa 


Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Tass 
Mannev Steel Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greensboro, 


Merrow Co.. Hartford. Conn. 


Metallic Prawine Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard. Masa. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
Vark 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 


owa. 
Morehead Mfg. Co.; Detroit. Mich. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 
National Ringe Traveler Co., Providence. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
Vork 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


way. New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


New 


ork. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Paulson, T.inkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Parke-Crarmer (Co.. 
Pawtucket 
Falta. 
Perkins. B. F., 
Pic kens 
tanburg, 8S. C. 
Puro-Sanitarv 
Havdenville, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Fitehbure,. Mass. 
Spinning Ringe Co., Central 
T. 


& Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
Drinking Fountain Co., 
Mase 

R. I. Warp Equipment Co., 


tucket, R. 
Rice, Dobhy Co.. 


Paw- 
Milibury, Mass. 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass 
Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S8., Worcester, Mass. 
Bann 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
bace-LUYUWel Charivtte, N. 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seyuei Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N, J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Svuthern Malilway, Charivtte, C. 

Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, N, C., 


Southern 


Stewart Bros. 


Southern Charlotte, 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg, 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, 
Stalev Mfg Co., A. E., Decatur, Il, 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Kichmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Cn., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 

York, 

Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C., 
Yerreil Macniue Ce., Chariotte, N, C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomes Grate Bar Co,, Rirmingham. Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Fire Without Having 


a 


Tolhurst Machine Works. Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn, 
Tripve Paint Co.. 6” WN. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga, 


Tnited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy S8t., 
Providence, R. I, 
Coigate sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston. Mass. 
Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth. Howland . Boston, 
Ward-Davidson N. St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
mee T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
a. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 


W orks, Whitinsville, 
Ma 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San, Clarence. New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. & York Wilson, Charlotte, N. C 

H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, N. C. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. LI. 


A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft | 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


. Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
‘Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR SPINNING RINGS---pouste FLANGE 
Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing ~ 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. ; 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta,Ga. | 
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SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 4 
Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 


who has had twenty years experience with 


us in rewinding lickerins and reclothing 
top flats. 


| Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this. 


shop he served several years as an erector 
' of Saco-Lowell cards. . 


His men have been trained easels and 
have also had years of experience. 


to give you the benefit of this experience 


your flats. 


a We rewind all salons of liekerins and 
| reclothe all makes of flats. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell - 


Such experience does count and we want 


by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


only one 

time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of loom. 


PROVIDENCE 


Why a Morse 


Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Pittsburgh 
oston . Louls 
New York San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6” to 72” 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 
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STA 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Staftord broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


PRE EORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY | 
READVILLE, MASS. : 
CANADIAN a SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. J. H. MAYES 502 COLT BLDG. 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


WHICH BELT ARE YOU USING? 


5 2 
r 


78% PULLEY CONTACT 100% PULLEY CONTACT 


The horse power that a belt will transmit is in direct proportion to its pulley con- 
tact. Consider this statement and compare the contact surfaces in the illustration. The 
belt made from ordinary leather can transmit only 78 per cent as much power as a belt 


made from SLIP-NOT. 


SLIP and STRETCH occur in the early life of most belts because of poor pulley 
contact but disappear gradually as the belt becomes “broken in’”’ and more efficient. The 
perfect surface of SLIP-NOT overcomes these evils and SLIP-NOT belts operate efh- 
ciently from the first revolution of the pulley. 

The above statements can be demonstrated to your advantage and we will wel- 
come an opportunity to convince you that SLIP-NOT is better belting than you are 
now using. Send for Booklet “FINGER TIP TALKS”’ 


Grant Leather Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Ordinary Leather SLIP-NOT Leather 


